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EARLY a hundred high school boys and 

Pm girls from wrdhrtiestidp cs 20. gga 

Ze hills of Pennsylvania last month for a week 

. ot conferences on “Charting a Course for 

World Democracy.” They had plenty of recre- 

ation, too, for there was swimming, riding, tennis, danc- 

ing, and stunts in a 200-acre camp on an inviting lake. 

But unlike other kinds of summer camps, they were not 

there just for a good time, but to talk, things over and to 

think out, under a small but enthusiastic group of leaders, 

the perplexing problems that face our troubled world in 
this critical summer of 1941. 

Nor that these young people possessed any super-wis- 
dom or insight denied to others. Not that they had any 
cut-and-dried program for salvaging our planet from 
destruction and anarchy. They were neither priggish in- 
tellectuals nor shallow-pated jitterbugs: just ordinary, 
keen, American youngsters with the usual quota of pep 
and comedy. But all of them were imbued with the 
sensible idea that society gravely needs well-informed 
and public-spirited leaders. 

The young people at this conference were fully aware 
ot the mess we are in today. No more than any similar 
group of adults could they ignore the terrible facts of war 
They looked long at the rising tide of Hitlerism and 
unanimously found it evil. There was disagreement, of 
course about what should be the next steps for America 
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But there was no disagreement that # lasting peace is 


impossible unless the forces of organized hatred and ag- 
gression are overthrown. 

And if we are to have a free, happy, and secure world, 
they were certain that we must begin planning for it 
now, instead of waiting till half the world’s wealth is 
blown to dust and twenty million men lie moldering in 
unknown graves So they divided into discussion groups 
and worked earnestly to frame practical principles for 
world government, world economy, world democracy. 

Archibald MacLeish has called the intellectual leaders 
of the 1920's “the Irresponsibles” for their blindness and 
indifference in “the long Armistice” between two great 
wars. And young people today have often been labeled 
soft, flabby, and self-indulgent. 

But after a glimpse of the 1941 crop of high school 
students in action, we are not so pessimistic. These boys 
and girls are no wishy-washy cowards. They know what 
the world is like and they are going ahead with clear- 
eyed realism to build a decent future. Their hearts, their 
heads, and their consciences. are working healthily to- 
gether. They are not going to let America down. They 
will he “the Responsibles” of the next generation. 
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A Basic Booklist on Latin America 


E have attempted to gather 
Wm annotate .here a number 
of books which may be of 
use to teachers as materials of instruc- 
tion in courses on Latin American his- 
tory and problems. The list is not com- 
plete, since needs of schools and classes 
vary. Teachers are invited to suggest 
other volumes which have proved use- 
ful in their work; these will be com- 
mented on later in “Off the Press.” 
Not included in this list are units of 
work such as those which have been 
suggested in past issues of Scholastic, or 
pamphlets such as the Headline Books 
which have been.commented on in late 
issues. Also not included are special 
volumes on one country or technical 
volumes. The chief purpose of the list 
is to choose books which might form 
a valuable classroom library on Latin 
America. The order of listing has no 
significance. 


Rodell, Katherine Carr. South American 
Primer. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1941 (Rev. Ed.), $1.75. Pp. xiii, 234. 
One of the most readable books on South 

America. Includes all ten countries, but 

does not deal with Central America ex- 

cept incidentally. Covers history, land, peo- 
ple, resources, trade, and —— Specific 
chapters on Argentina and Uruguay, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, Brazil, Chile, Peru and 

Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela. The United 

States and South America (two chapters, 

58 pp.). Appendix on area, population, 

and exports. List of books for general 

reading. Nine maps. 

Easy reading a high school students 
and usable by advanced junior high school 
pupils. Strongly recommended. 


Webster, Hutton and Hussey, Roland Den- 
nis. History of Latin America. Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1941 (Rev. Ed.), $1.64. 
Pp. xii, 326. 

This is the second revision by Dr. Hus- 
sey of Professor Webster's text of 1924 
(second edition, 1936; third edition, 1941). 
It brings his chapters on political, economic 
and social history down to 1941 and has 
added a chapter on “Nationalism and 
Democracy since the World War.” A satis- 
factory text for senior high school use. 
Most of first 200 pages deal with basic 
data and the history of the countries to 
World War I. Last 109 pages deal 
adequately with contemporary problems. 
Chapter subjects: Geographic Environ- 
ment and Native Peoples, European Back- 
ground, Discovery, Exploration, and Con- 
quest, Spanish and Portuguese Colonies in 
Latin America, Latin-American Independ- 
ence, South America, Mexico and Central 
America, West Indies, Nationalism and 
Democracy since the World War, Eco- 
nomic and Social Conditions, and Inter- 
national Relations of Latin America. Bio- 
graphical notes, 27 maps and 61 portraits 
re illustrations. Good for high school and 
for good readers in junior high school. 


Peck, Anne Merriman. The Pageant of 
South American History. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1941, $3. Pp. x, 405. 


A well-written, interesting story of the 
history and culture of South America. Rich 
in legend and story of the early periods, 
but me briefly with present and with 
economic problems. Parts deal with Native 
Peoples (four -chapters), Conquest of 
Scuth America (three chapters), Colonial 
Empires (six chapters), South American 
Colonies Become Nations (six chapters), 
South America Today (six chapters), 
Bibliography, five maps and 46 excellent 
photographs: Good for high school and 
junior high school pupils. 


Jones, Tom B. An Introduction to Hispanic 
American History. New York: Harpers, 
1939, $3.50. Pp. xxi, 577. 


A good general oir J of South and Cen- 
tral America, prepared for the college level. 
Usable at the high school level for supple- 
mentary reading and for research and spe- 
cial reports. Parts deal with Discovery 
(three chapters ), Conquest (five chapters), 
Colonization (four chapters), Revolution 
(two chapters), Nineteenth Century (eight 
chapters), Twentieth Century (ten chap- 
ters). Bibliographical note, 12 maps, nine 
photographs, three charts. ; 


Kirkpatrick, F. A. Latin America: A Brief 
History. New York: Macmillan, 1939, 
$2.80. Pp. xi, 456. 


A good general history of South and Cen- 
tral America, on the college level. Especial- 
ly full and interesting on the national 
period in Latin American history. Good for 
research topics and special reports in high 
school classes. Part I deals with Discovery 
and Conquest to Independence (twelve 
chapters, 120 pp.). Part II deals with In- 
dependent States of Latin America (22 
chapters, 325 pp.), devoting a chapter to 
each major country, three to Mexico, and 
two to the relations of the United States 
and Latin America. Includes eleven maps 
and three portraits. 


Moore, David R. A History of Latin Ameri- 
ca. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932, $4. 
Pp. xiii, 826. 

A good general history of South and 
Central America, prepared for the college 
level. Especially full on the colonial period, 
but also contains good discussions of: con- 
temporary problems. Usable at high 
school. level for special reports and for re- 





NOTICE 


There will be no issue of SCHO- 
LASTIC, next week, January 26- 
31, on account of the general 
mid-year and examination pe- 
riod in most schools. The first 
issue of the Second Semester 
will appear February 2. 
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search problems. Parts deal with The 

Colonist Period (ten chapters, 286 pp.), 

Nineteenth Century Developments (five 

chapters, 190 pp.), Latin America Today 

(six chapters, 302 pp. ). Bibliography, maps. 

Inman, Samuel G. Latin America: Its Place 
in World Life. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 
1987, $3.75. Pp. vi, 462. 

An original approach which deals with 
Latin America in dynamic terms. Indis- 
pensable to a thorough study of problems 
of the hemisphere. Can be used by most 
high school pupils and the better readers 
in junior high school. Parts deal with Who 
Are Latin Americans? (three chapters), 
Revolutions and their Causes (four chap- 
ters), Recent Revolutions (five chapters), 
New Forces: Labor, Students, Communists, 
Spiritual Renaissance, International Hori- 
zons, Conference at Buenos Aires (six 
chapters), What Will the New Order Be? 
(four chapters ). 

Herring, Hubert. Good Neighbors. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, $3. 
Pp. xi, 381. 

A realistic yet sympathetic analysis of 
the Good Neighbor policy in action with 
especial reference to Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. Full of social and economic data as 
well as discussion of land, people and his- 
tory. A “must” volume in the classroom 
library. Parts include Argentina (ten chap- 
ters), Seventeen Other Countries (seven 
chapters), And the United States (26 pp.). 
Four maps and two illustrations. 


Goetz, Delia. Neighbors to the South. New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1941, $2.50. Pp. 
xv, 302. 

A well-written, very readable introduc- 
tion to the geography and people of the 
countries of South America. Easy reading 
for junior and senior high school students. 
A good first book, especially for the slow 
reader. Chapters are devoted to Introduc- 
tion, Islands, Mexico, Middle America, 
Panama, South America (61 pp.), Trans- 
portation, Interdependence, Culture, Edu- 
cation, School, Conferences, Patriots. One 
map and 91 excellent photographs. 

Other books which should be checked 
by teachers for classroom library: 


Aikman, Duncan. All-American Front. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1940, 
$3. Pp. 344. 


Beals, Carleton. America South. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, 1937, $3.50. Pp. 481. 


Cotterill, Robert S. Short History of the 
Americas. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939, $2.50. Pp. 459. 


Duggan, Stephen. The Two Americas: an 
Interpretation. New York: Scribners, 
1934, $1.75. Pp. 277. 


Eells, Elsie S. South America’s Story. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1934, $2.75. Pp. 366. 


Gunther, John. Inside Latin America. New 
York: Harpers, 1941. 


Stewart, Watt and Peterson, Harold F. 
Builders of Latin America. New York: 
Harpers, 1942, $1.68. Pp. xiii, 343. 


Williams, Mary W. People and Politics of 
Latin America. Boston, Ginn, 1938, 
$4.60. Pp. 889. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


Latin American Pictorial Map IV. 
(Page 3) 
Venezuela, the Guianas and the Les- 
ser Antilles are shown on this, the fourth 
in the Pan-American Maps series. Post 


a copy on the bulletin board and have - 


students bring in pictures taken from 
newspapers or from other sources which 
illustrate thes> countries and islands. 
Travel magazines, advertisements and 
steamship lines’ booklets have interest- 
ing information too. By reference to 
the books listed on Page 1-T of this 
section, have students look up the re- 
sources and relation of these to Amer- 
ica’s needs. 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


The big news story of the week is 
the President's message on the state of 
the nation, and the far-reaching implli- 
cations of the budget message. An in- 
teresting sidelight is to have the class 
look up in the Constitution the mandate 
which requires this address to Congress. 
The class might want to find other 
significant statements made as a part 
of Presidents’ messages (such as the 
Monroe Doctrine). After the class has 
a picture of the importance of the 
speech, have them find news stories 
which are related to it. What other news 
stories can we expect to result? 


China and Her Invaders: 
Picture Strip (P. 7) 


Let the class use these pictures as a 
summary of some cf the main periods 
in China’s history. Have the class sug- 
gest other phases of her development 
which could be illustrated. Choose a 
title for the topics, and have members 
of the class draw pictures to illustrate 
them. Post these on your bulletin board. 
These pictures might be used an an 
inspiration for floor talks on “How the 
Chinese have met their invaders.” 


What Youth Can Do (P. 8) 


This is the first in a series of articles 
on what young people can do to help 
the defense program. After the class 
‘has read the article, have them choose 
a committee to find how they can co- 
operate with the Defense Council. Have 
the class see which of the activities sug- 
gested here they might engage in. Set 
up committees to get these jobs started. 
Other suggestions will be made in later 
articles in this series. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Blueprint for Industry’s Battle 

Front (Pp. 9, 10) 

As a part of the class discussion, have 
a summary of the September 22, 1941, 


article on “SPAB to the Rescue.” This 
problem should be a continuing as- 
signment for the class; have them refer 
to newspapers and magazines, and look 
for further discussion in these pages. 
Questions of Fact and Opinion: 

1. What is the importance of Ameri- 
can productive capacity for the Allies? 

2. What quotas have been set by the 
President for the main divisions. 

3. What part will the auto industry 
play in this program of production? 

4. What was the Reuther Plan? Why 
was it rejected? 

5. How does the auto industry pro- 
pose to gain all-out production of war 
materials? Why does the CIO criticise 
it? : 

Topics for Further Study: 


1. America’s industrial program of 
defense before the declaration of war. 
(See the Defense Industries series in 
Scholastic during ‘he last year.) 

2. Should the government take over 
essential industries in time of war? (See 
debate outlines on government opera- 
tion of war industry in reference hand- 
books. ) 


Will the War Move South? 
(Pp. 11, 12) 


The Modern History class will want 
to study the map of Africa and the story 
of French, British, and Spanish develop- 
ment. Have the class check the state- 
ments here about the “garden” of North 
Africa. Compare the geography of this 
area with the usual picture of desert 
and sand. Note, too, the lines of com- 
munication and the ports on the Medit- 
erranean and Atlantic coasts. 
Questions of Fact and Opinion: 

1. Why is an Axis attack on North 
Africa possible? 

2. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a course of action? 

8. How has Petain weakened North 
African defenses? 

4. What is the importance of Dakar 
in the war between Germany and the 
U. S.? (See Lengyel’s Dakar, and 
Wright’s “Dakar—Key to Africa” in the 
December, 1941, Harpers.) 

5. What is the importance of the 
Spanish and Portuguese islands? 


Questions for Further Study: 


1. What are the resources of Africa? 
Who uses them? 

2. What colonies did Germany have 
in Africa before 1918? What problems 
have they posed for Europe? 


Our American Heritage: Jackson- 
ian Democracy (P. 13) 


Have the class find, in their textbooks, 
supporting illustrations of this appraisal 
of Jackson. Find other accounts which 
show how Jackson was viewed by other 
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classes. Draw cartoons which show the 
opinion of members of the class on the 
significance of Jackson’s election. 


Behind the Headlines: The Power 
That Counts (Pp. 14, 15) 


The discussion of the article on 
American production (pages 11, 12) 
should be carried over to this feature. 
What are the material.resources which 
are vital in this war? What are the 
human resources? What (not illus- 
trated) are the spiritual resources? 
Questions of Fact and Opinion: 

1. How do the food resources of the 
Allies and the Axis compare? How much 
of these are raised by the United States? 
How much (not illustrated) by neu- 
trals? 

2. What are the coal and iron re- 
sources of the Allies and the Axis? What 
does this involve for the future of the 
warP 

8. What will be the effect of the heavy 
oil production of the United States? 
How will lack of oil affect the Axis? 

4. What importance has this distribu- 
tion of raw materials for the post-war 
settlement? 

Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. Compare these charts with those 
on war strength in the January 5 issue 
of Scholastic (pp. 14, 15). Why is the 
chart on average number per square 
mile likely to be misleading? Compare 
total population and total resources. 

2. Should the Axis have uncontrolled 
access to raw materials after the war? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Short Story (P. 25) 


For All English Classes 

This is a subtle and difficult story. It 
is available for younger readers only 
because the author has chosen to write 
it in the simplest possible style. 

Read it aloud in class. Ask the class 
to sit as a jury judging the case of Mark 
Stone, the teller of the story. Decide 
according to his evidence whether he is 
guilty, not guilty, or guilty with recom- 
mendations for mercy. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading, discuss Mark’s case. 

Continue discussion along the fol- 
lowing lines: If Mark, or anyone, is to 
be sie to feel absolutely guiltless after 
a close friend’s or relative’s death, how 
must he behave during that person’s 
life? Does the fact that a person is dead 
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excuse him for any faults he may have 


had? Would Mark have been less to 3 
blame if Sherrel had lived, and he and 
Sherrel had never become close friends 


during their entire lives? Does Mark 
bravely face his responsibilities? Will 
what he has learned through the death 
ot his brother make him a better rela- 
tive, a better friend? 


The American Language: A Dem- 
ocratic Heritage (Pp. 21-22) 


For Language and History 
ot English Classes ; 
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Appoint a committee to make a list 
of all books reviewed in Scholastic, dis- 
cussed in class, or discovered through 
other sources. Appoint a second com- 
mittee to borrow these books from the 
library, and a third committee, toa make 
a suitable bulletin board display of clip- 
pings, jackets, newspaper reviews, pic- 
tures of authors, etc. Then assign a 
period to discussion by students who 
have read the books, and to browsing in 
groups of four and five while the dis- 
cussion goes on. 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Ability to Draw Conclusions: 


Ask students to read slowly and care- 
fully through this page, giving careful 
thought to the meaning of the material. 
Then test ability to read between the 
lines and make conclusions with the 
following questions. Any student who 
cannot answer two of these three 
questions correctly should be advised to 
read more slowly and urged to take part 
in abstract class discussions, so that his 
logic may be tested and developed. 

1. If Ludwig Bemelmans were to come 
upon an argument between a doorman 
in an apartment and the tenant of the 
apartment, whose side would he be 
most likely to take? (The doorman’s.) 

2. Did American humor grow along 
with the rest of American literature, or 
did it spring up suddenly at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century? (Grew 
along with the rest.) 

8. Can we draw the conclusion that 
a man who writes tragic poetry will 
never write a humorous poem worth 
saving? (No.) 


Poetry Album (P. 20) 


For History of Literature 
and Creative Writing Classes 


It will not be safe to conclude that 
every member of the class will take 
these silly little nosegays in the spirit 
in which they are offered. 

One way of emphasizing _ their 
Godey’s Ladies Book nature would be to 
compare them with current popular 
lyrics. A committee of students will be 
glad to bring some to class—verses for 
popular songs, verses in recent chil- 
dren’s books, etc. 

After making the obvious compari- 
sons, study the poems in this week’s 
Album closely, launching discussion 
along these lines. What makes them fun- 
ny—the ding-dong rhythms, the canting 
morals, the obvious rhymes, the clichés, 


the unrealistic interpretation of the psy- 
chology of children. What makes them 
charming, nevertheless—their ability to 
recreate a peaceful, orderly, comforta- 


ble world which we have lost, their. 


naiveté, their facile smoothness. 


Les Six Enfants (P. 17) 


To Correlate English 
and the Social Studies 

Assign this for outside reading, ask- 
ing students to check any parts of it 
which refer to the international situa- 
tion as it existed when the piece was 
written (autumn, 1940). Next day, 
formulate discussion along the follow- 
ing lines: Why would the family have 
left Austria for England? How would 
an intellectual family have fared in Hit- 
ler’s Austria? Why is it better for chil- 
dren not to be in England? 

The chief point to be made from this 
discussion is that liberty-loving intel- 
lectuals cannot live in Hitler’s world. 


To Improve Reading Skills 
A Test in Fact-Finding 

The author records a great many 
facts in this little piece. However, she 
weaves them carefully into the rich pat- 
tern of the remembrance of a past life 
and it will take some little digging to 
bring them to the surface. Read, or in- 
vite some student to read, the piece 


aloud to the rest of the class. Then ~ p 


write the following list of questions on 
the board. Permit students to keep 
their magazines open to the page, and 
give them fifteen minutes for searching 
for the answers. 

1. By what means did the family 
travel? (Clipper) 

2. How many children were the chil- 
dren of the author? (Four) 

8. Who was the oldest child? (Sind- 
bad) 


4. Who was the youngest child? . 


(Clover) 

5. Name four countries in which the 
children lived in Europe. (Austria, 
England, Switzerland, France.) 


Answers to Social Studies 


Review Tests (P. 36) 


I. Names and Places: 1-e; 2-g; 3-h; 4-m; 
5-a; 6-b; 7-k; 8-f; 9-1; 10-c. 

II. National Affairs: 1 Installment buy- 
ing; 2. non-defense; 3. captive coal mines; 
4 automobiles; 5. tires. 

III. Foreign Affairs: 1. Commandos; 
2% Russian Siberia (or Siberia); 3. 1948; 
4 Rio de Janeiro; 5. Anthony Eden. 

IV. National Affairs—A: 1-A; 2-C; 3-B; 
4-C. ; 
IV. National Affairs—B: 1-B; 2-C; 3-C. 

V. Foreign Affairs—A: 1-C; 2-A; 3-A; 
4-B. 

V. Foreign Affairs—B: 1-B; 2-A; 3-C. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


l-b; 2-0; 3-g; 4-h; 5-a; 6-n; 7-d; 8-c; 
9-k; 10-m; 11-f; 12-e 18-1; 14-j; 15-i. 


% SCHOLASTIC UNIT FINDER 


5. LATIN AMERICA 

Special number on Mexico, May 9, 1936. 

Special numbers on Latin America, Dec. 
12, 1986, Dec. 9, 1940. 

“New Monrce Doctrine” on Trial at 
Lima, Dec. 10, 1938, p. 25-S. 

The “Good Neighbors” Seek a Common 
Policy, Oct. 9, 1939, p. 18-S. 

Three Americas: Friends or Enemies? 
(Behind the Headlines), Apr. 1, 1939, p. 
19-S. 

Pan-American Relations (Behind the 
Headlines), Mar. 18, 1940, p. 11. 

Mexico Walks the Tight Rope ( Herring), 
Apr. 22, 1940, p. 8. 

Pan American Union Birthday (Wilson) 
April 29, 1940, p. 42. 

The Americas Get Together, Sept. 16, 
1940, p. 13. 

The U. S. and Mexico (Commager), 
Dec. 9, 1940, p. 9. ~ 
“Pan-Americana” (Miniature Magazine of 

the Western Hemisphere ) 

Stopping a Quarrel in Our Neighbors’ 
Yard, Sept. 22, 1941; p. 14. 

South America Cracks Down on Nazis, 
Oct. 6, 1941, p. 14. 

Mexico and the U. S. Discuss a Deal, 
Oct. 20, 1941, p. 14. 

Argentina and the U. S. Sign a Trade 
Treaty, Nov. 3, 1941, p. 12. 

Panama and the U. S. Become Better 
Neighbors, Nov. 17, 1941, p. 14... 
President of Chile Is Dead, Dec. 8, 1941, 
14. 

Latin America and the War, Jan. 12, 
1942, p. 14. 
Pictorial Maps 

Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, Sept. 22, 
1941, p. 3. 

Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, Oct. 27, 1941, 


p. 3. - 
Colombia; Ecuador, Peru, Dec. 1, 1941, 


: Venezuela, Guianas, Lesser Antilles, Jan. 
19, 1941, p. 3. 


Answers to English Review 
Tests (P. 36) 
1. MATCHING TEST 
A. 1 b; 2 c¢; 3 d; 4a. 
C.1d;2ce¢3b;4a. D. 1d; 2 
E. 1 c; 2 d; 3 a; 4b. 


B. 1 c; 2 a; 3 b; 4 d. 
c; 3 b; 4 a. 


Il. TRUE OR FALSE 
1. T; 2. F; 3. F; 4. T; 5. F; 6. F; 7. 'T; 8. T; 
9. T; 10. F. 


III. MULTIPLE CHOICE 
1-(c); 2-(c); 3-(b); 4-(c); 5-(d). 


IV. WHAT’S MY NAME? 
1, Winston Churchill; 2. Mary Roberts Rinehart; 
3. Eric Knight; 4. Sally Benson, P 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 

A. MAP STUDY. 1. Sites of U. S. naval 
and air bases. 2. Orinoco. 8. Netherlands. 
4, Martinique. 5. Third. 6. Trinidad. 7. Oil 
refineries. 8. British Guiana. 

B. GRAPH STUDY. 1. T; 2. T; 8. F; 
4. F; 5. F. 

C. ATTITUDE INDICATOR: There 
are, of course, no “correct” attitudes on 
these questions. The answers will help 
keep the teacher informed of student opin- 
ion on economic issues. 
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As MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO.:TEACHING 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR FEBRUARY 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Discussion of the world’s 
classics by Mark Van Doren, Chairman, 
and other distinguished literary critics. 

Music and American Youth. NBC Red, 
11:30-12:00 noon. Concerts by out- 
standing school and college bands, or- 
chestras, and choral groups. 

The World Is Yours. NBC Blue, 1:30- 
2:00 p.m. Dramatic presentation of sci- 
entific achievements, produced in coop- 
eration with the Smithsonian Institution 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC Red, 2:30-3:00 p.m. Discussions 
of important social, economic, and poli- 
tical problems. 

New York Philharmonic, CBS, 3:00 
-4:00 p.m. Weekly symphonic concerts, 
under the direction of guest conductors. 

Listen America. NBC Red, 3:30-4:00 
p-m. Dramatic presentation of our na- 
tion’s fight for better health through 
better nutrition. 

Columbia Workshop, CBS, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Davidson Taylor produces 
original radio drama, by new authors. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC 
Red, 11:15-11:30 p.m. The history be- 
hind the news story of the week, as re- 
lated by Cesar Searchinger. 


MONDAY 


Americans at Work. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. Columbia’s School of the Air of- 
fers dramatizations of the following 
trades: Feb. 2, Leather Workers; Feb. 
9, Potters; Feb. 16, Glass Workers. 

Spotlight on Asia. CBS, 3:45-3:55 p. 
m. The American Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations cooperates in 
presenting discussions of America’s 
problems in the Far East. 

Sky Over Britain. MBS, 8:15-8:30 p. 
m. Present-day life in England, as pre- 
sented by the British War Relief So- 
ciety. 

Songs for Marching Men. MBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. Martial tunes of today and 
yesterday. 

Raymond Gram Swing, MBS, 10:00- 
10:15 p.m. Daily, except Thursday, the 
latest foreign news is discussed and 


analyzed. 


TUESDAY 


Music of the Americas. CBS, 9:15- 
9:45 a.m. Further examples of city 
music from our southern neighbors in- 
clude: Feb. 8, New World Instruments; 
Feb. 10 and 17, Dances of the Country 
and the City; Feb. 24, Topical Songs. 

What Freedom Means. CBS, 3:45- 
3:55 p.m. Leading educators, authors, 
statesmen, and jurists of the country 
have been drafted as speakers—each to 
voice his own interpretation of what 
freedom is. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra. NBC Blue, 
9:30-10:30 p.m. Frank Black is guest 
conductor for the first two weeks in 
February, with Alfred Wallenstein tak- 
ing over the remaining programs. 

Your Defense Reporter. MBS, 10:30- 
10:45 p.m. Fulton Lewis, Jr., reports on 
defense projects directly from the scene 
of action. 


WEDNESDAY 


Living Literature. NBC Blue, 11:45- 
12:00 noon. Dramatization and discus- 
sion of current books by Marjorie 
Hurtubise. 

American Melody Hour. NBC Blue, 
10:00-10:30 p.m. Guest artists are 
featured as soloists with the orchestra, 
in light classical programs. 

Public Affairs. CBS, 10:15-10:30 p. 
m. Experts discuss current problems 
affecting national and international af- 


fairs. 
THURSDAY 


Heirs of Liberty, NBC Red, 6:30-6:45 
p-m. Dramatizations of stirring incidents 
in America’s history; produced through 
the cooperation of the D. A. R. 


TUNE IN THIS MONTH | 


All hours are Eastern Standard 
Time. See your papers for pro- 
gram changes and special fea- 
tures. The programs that are 
listed here are subject to change. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC Red, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on 
the Red chain; NBC Blue, Na- 
tional on the Blue; MBS, Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 
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The March of Time. NBC Blue, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Highlights in the week’s 
news presented in dramatic form by 
Time, Inc. ' 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
NBC Blue, 9:00-10:00 p.m. Opinions 
on controversial subjects are aired in 
lively forum discussions. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. Subjects listed for dramatization 
and discussion in Columbia’s School of 
the Air series for this month include: 
Feb. 6, Standard of Living; Feb. 13, 
Old Age Security; Feb. 20, Pan Ameri- 
canism; Feb. 27, Canada. and the 
United States. 

Between the Bookends. NBC Blue, 
1:15-1:30 p.m. Ted Malone’s daily 
poetry program features Scholastic 
Round Table poets on February 20. 

NBC Music Appreciation Hour. NBC 
Blue, 2:00-3:00 p.m. Discussion and 
performance of classical music for both 
adults and school children, conducted 
by Dr. Walter Damrosch. 

Philadelphia Orchestra. MBS, 2:30- 
3:15 p.m. Symphonic programs, with 
guest soloists. - 

What Price Defense. MBS, 9:15-9:30 
p-m. Theodore Granik interviews promi- 
nent Washington officials in a discus- 
sion of defense problems. ¥ 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC Red, 11:30- 
12:00 Mid. Dramatized accounts of 
achievements in the realm of physical 
science. 


SATURDAY 


Ask Young America. NBC Blue, 
11:30-11:45 a.m A quiz program on 
current events, with school children as 
participants. 

Consumer Time. NBC, Red, 12:15- 
12:30 p.m. Experts from the Consum- 
er’s Counsel Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture answer ques- 
tions on buying and spending. 

Anchors Aweigh. MBS, 4:30-5:00 p. 
m. Life in the U. S. Navy, as described 
from the San Diego Naval Training Sta- 
tion, with music furnished by a 25-piece 
service band. 

Calling Pan America. CBS, 6:00-6:30 
p.m. Each week a different Latin Ameri- 
can capital shortwaves to the United 
States a program of native music and 
talks 
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New BOBBY BREEN 


Features in 16 mm. Sound 


ESCAPE TO PARADISE 


With Latin America as a background, 
this film abounds with exciting ad- 
venture, romance and tuneful melo- 
dies. Cast suporting Bobby Breen 
includes Kent Taylor, Marla Shelton 
Joyce Compton and Pedro DeCor 
doba. 8 reels. 


WAY DOWN SOUTH 


A realistic story of Louisiana in the 
pre-Civil War days. Supporting 
Bobby Breen are Alan Mowbray, 
Ralph Morgan, Clarence Muse, 
Steffi Duna and Sally Blane. 8 reels. 





Show these COLOR FILMS! 


THE PHILIPPINES. ... 2 Reels, silent 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS.1 Reel, silent 


SINGAPORE, ...... 2 Reels, silent 
SRE Are’ 1 Reel, silent 
YUGOSLAVIA ...... 1 Reel, silent 
MEXICO .......... 3 Reels, sound 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
OF TOMORROW i! Reel, silent 











Send for Catalog of 2200 Enter- 
tainment and Educational 
Subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 








25 W. 45th St., Dept. HS-19 New York 
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MAKE YOUR 














WITH your quickly OWN SLIDES 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES rYPEWRITER 


a SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 EM 
White, Amber or Green. & 
mm Accept no substitute. 












USE 
RADIO-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC 
1819 Broadwa Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 

For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 
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SOME RETIRED PRINCIPAL 
May Be Thankful To 
Learn Of This Opening 


In a limited number of areas we have 
openings for a part time representative 
who can start doing dignified and pleasant 
work immediately. 

This is an opportunity which some re- 
tired principal, history or English teacher 
or-substitute teacher in your section may 
welcome. If you know of someone who 
would be interested in adding to his or her 
income by doing special work increasing 
the use of our publications in local schools, 
we will be glad to send complete details 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 








News from the Amie iad Fuad 


LITERATURE, ILLUSTRATED 

When Katherine Wheeling and Jane 
Hilson first collected illustrative ma- 
terial for high school =" ~ — 
it was n to ain why suc 
materials should be Bo and ioe For 
the last ten years English teachers have 
used them as a matter of course. Essen- 
tial for English classes is Audio-Visual 
Materials for Junior and Senior High 
School Reading (by Wheeling and Hil- 
son, H. W. Wilson and Co., 1941, 
$1.25). Seventy-six writers are in- 
cluded in the compilation, and recent 
motion pictures, i pictures, 
film strips and slides, records, biblio- 
graphic and biographical material are 
isted for each. _ 
ENGLISH CLASSES USE THE RADIO 

The Radio Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
have made a real contribution in their 
Radio and English Teaching (Max 
Herzberg, Ed., D. Appleton Century, 
1941, $2.00). Four chapters on the 
Background of Radio and six on the His- 


tory and Problems of Educational- 


Broadcasts precede the twelve chapters 
on English and Radio. An excellent 
bibliography of publications and of 
sources of useful material complete the 
volume. Classroom procedures and com- 
mercial and other broadcasts are com 
pletely discussed. 

English teachers will find this analysis 
of the use of the radio in the classroom 
of great help. 


RADIO LISTENING GROUPS 


Of great interest to teachers who are 
trying to set patterns for adult life is 
a study of adult listening habits in the 
United States and Great Britain. Radio’s 
Listening Groups, by Frank E. Hill 
(United States) and W. E. Williams 
(Great Britain), recently published 
(1941, Columbia University Press, 
$2.75), describes organized listening 
groups in both countries. These re- 
searchers have run down listenin 
groups, and tell how they operate an 
behave, the number that exist, their 
program preferences, and the methods 
of presenting programs. Especially in- 
teresting are the trials and tribulations 
of the organizers and methods. 

A study of this volume will suggest 
ways in which the school, the PTA and 
service groups might aid in strengthen- 
ing programs. 

MAKE YOUR. OWN 

Schools everywhere are producing 
their own motion pictures for a variety 
of purposes. Some are very good, and 
some are quite poor. Your school will 
profit by the experience of the Ohio 
State University Traffic Safety Film 
Project, outlined in Hart and Wenger's 






Making School Movies (Columbus, 
Ohio, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1941; 56 pp. 


50c). The major steps in the planning 


and production of the films are de- 
scribed and illustrated. 


GETTING EQUIPMENT 


The Committee on Scientific Aids to 
ray: By East 42nd St., New York 
City) made available materials 
which will aid principals and teachers 
in the selection of audio-visual equip- 
ment. “School Recording Technique” is 
a non-technical discussion of recording 
and its problems, and includes sugges- 
tions on the techniques of recording. It 
should be read by all who plan to have 
record-cutters for school use. 

“Recommended Procedure and 
rim yd Specifications for Educa- 
tional 16mm. Projection” is a report of 
the committee on non-theatrical equip- 
ment of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers. It is a technical account of 
the equipment and its selection, and 
will be useful in presenting the factors 
in selection of projectors and screens. 
Both are available without charge to 
teachers and administrators. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Music supervisors who use record- 
ings to any extent ‘will welcome the 
new edition of Music and Romance (by 
Hazel Gertrude Kinscella,‘RCA Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., 1941, $2.25). 
This ‘presentation of music in all its 
phases—vocal and instrumental; folk 
and art; form and pattern; classic and 
modern—will prove especially useful in 
music appreciation courses. Each chap- 
ter concludes with alist of recordings 
illustrating the subjects covered, and a 
short quiz for classroom use. Added in- 
terest is secured by a large number of 
illustrations, including the reproduction 
of short musical themes. A complete in- 
dex, glossary, and pronunciation table 
are appended. 


VOCATIONAL RECORDS 


At the University of Denver School 
of Commerce, a series of three tran- 
scriptions on “How to Get to Meet Your 
Future Boss,” “How to Get the Job that 
Pays,” and “How to Lose Your First 
Job,” are being recorded. They will be 
evaluated by teacher groups for sug- 
gestions and improvements. 





| DON’T FORGET 


To Renew Your SCHOLAS- 
TIC Class Order Today 


Order Blank—Page 3 Teachers’ Section 
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NEW l6mm FILMS 


ALASKA, RESERVOIR OF RE- 
SOURCES—One-reel sound film on the 
people and industries of the Alaskan 
Territory, produced in collaboration 
with Viljhalmur Stefansson. Lumbering, 
fishing, mining, transportation, farming, 
and raising activities are shown in 
their natural settings, with both white 
settler and Indian cultures represented. 
Available on a purchase basis through 
Erpi Classroom Films, Long Island 
City, New York. 


ALERT!—One-reel short on _ basic 
air raid precautions and procedures for 
the average citizen. Produced in cooper- 
ation with civilian defense organiza- 
tions. Available through Brandon Films 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


COFFEE, THE PRIDE OF COLOM. 
BIA—Two-reel sound film im color. 
dealing with the gathering and trans 
portation of “coffee cherries” by natives. 
Washing, tedding, and. cleaning by 
hand are shown. Sponsored by A. & P., 
and available without charge through 
the YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


DEFENDING THE CITY’S HEALTH 
—One-reel sound film describing fac- 
tors which affect health in cities. The 
work of a model city health department 
is portrayed, including ucation, 
gathering statistics, nursing, supervisin 
sanitation, laboratory analyses, chil 
hygiene, and the control of communi- 
cable diseases. Emphasis is placed upon 
the role of the individual citizen in a 
health program. Available, on a pur- 
chase basis, through Erpi Classroom 
Films. 


HI, SLOUCH!—Two-reel sound film 
in color, showing, in story form, how 
the styles and materials of modern hats 
have been influenced’ by history and 
geography, and describing the main 
steps in the manufacture of hats. The 
personal appearance angle is stressed, 
with students taking the main roles. 
Available, without charge, through Hat 
Style Council, 1123 Broadway, New 
York City. 


HITLER’S THREAT TO AMERICA— 
One-reel sound film, in which Ralph 
Ingersoll, editor of PM, tells of his 
round-the-world inspection of today’s 
battlefronts, his impressions and analysis 
of the warfare in the Atlantic, in Rus- 
sia, in China and on the Pacific. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the threat to the 
Americas through Africa. Available 
through Walter Gutlohn, 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. 


ON THE ROAD TO TOMORROW— 
One-reel sound film, showing the youth 
movements of various countries, with 
special emphasis on the 4-H Clubs of 


the United States, oe nega” | the 
basic industry of agriculture. The re- 
sults and significance of work and train- 
ing of 4-H Club members, both here 
and in other lands, is stressed. Avail- 
able, on a free loan basis, through the 
Motion Picture Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


REPORT FROM MOSCOW—One- 
reel short presenting an interview with 
Erskine Caldwell, reporter, in Moscow. 
Scenes of metallurgical plants, of the 
oil industry, the rush harvest, nurses 
drilling, and Red Cross work are in- 
cluded Available for rental or purchase 
through Brandon Films. 


RUSSIA’S MILLIONS MOBILIZE— 
One reel short on the civilian reaction 
to the impact of German invasion. The 
mobilization of women for industrial 
and farming effort, the arming of 
—— groups, and the preparation of 

mb shelters are described. Available 
for rental or purchase through Brandon 
Films. 

SEA OF STRIFE—Two-reel sound 
film dealing with the historical im- 
portance of the Mediterranean Sea and 
the struggie of nations throughout the 
years for control of this vital waterway. 
Available through Pictorial Films, RKO 
Building, Radio City, New York. 


THE FIGHT FOR LIBERTY—Four 
reel sound film, outlining the course of 
events from August, 1940. through the 
succeeding year; the strategy of hemi- 
sphere defense; and the close co-ordi- 
nation of politics and action carried on 
by Britain, Canada, and the United 
States. Includes the most important 
events in the air war over western Eu- 
rope, the Balkan and African cam- 
paigns, and the Battle of the Atlantic, 
as well as a survey of Canada’s war 
program in relation to Britain and the 
United States, Available on a loan basis 
from the National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

THUNDER OVER THE ORIENT— 
Two-reel documentary sound film 
showing the causes behind the present 
conflict in the Far East, and scenes from 
the Sino-Japanese battlefront. Avail- 
able through Pictorial Films. 


TIME TO SPARE—Two-reel sound 
film designed for use in the one-teach- 
er school field. A typical school is used 
to illustrate the important points of 
teacher-pupil planning to provide suff- 
cient time for the individual and group 
attention that pupils need. Available for 
pacer or rental through the Audio- 

isual Aids Service, Mercer County 
Schools, Princeton, West Virginia. 
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BELL & HOWELL 
Announces 


++e@ new way fo make school motion 
pictures even more effective 


LY ° jouer you like to enhance the 









already great educational value of 
motion pictures in your school? Try 
the new B&H MOVIQUIZ Plan. 


Here’s how it works. 


With each of many select films from 
B&H Filmosound Library, MOVIQUIZ 
sheets are available. Before a film is 
shown, pupils are asked to indicate the 
correct answers to the questions on the 
sheet. This pre-examination, tests have 
shown, peomets closer study of the 


film. If 


e teacher wishes, the pupils 


may revise their answers after the film 
is shown, perhaps on the basis of open 


class discussion. 


MOVIQUIZ sharpens children’s 
wits, frees their tongues, breaks down 
self-consciousness and other barriers 
to active participation, and contributes 
to the happy, co-operative atmosphere 
which characterizes the modern schoul- 
room. Investigate the MOVIQUIZ 
Plan. Send the coupon for complete 


information. 


THOUSANDS 
OF FILMS =| 
FOR SCHOOLS |je}) 





THREE NEW CATALOGS—one each on edu- 
cational, recreational, and religious films 
—present the vast resources of Bell & 
Howell’s Filmosound Library. No teacher 
should be without these aids to film selec- 
tion. Free to sound film projector owners; 
25c each to others. Send the coupon. 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” — 16mm. sound 
film projector widely used in schools. Pro- 
jects silent films, too. Easy to use. Lastingly 


dependable. 





New! U.S. Defense 
Training Fiims 


A series of more 
than fifty 16mm. 
sound films by U. S. 
Office of Education 
for training ma- 
chinists and other 
industrial workers. 


Low rental and purchase rates. Send cou- 


pon for list. 


Bell & Howell Com 
York; Hollywood; 
London. Establishe 


SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS 

- = =a oe we ee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 1 
1846 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(.) Please send complete informa- 
tioa on the BAH Movi 
Send Filmosound L 


ligious films. 


Send information on: 
() U. S. Defense Training Films. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Goold § Howell 


d 1907. 


iz Plan and films. 
ry Catalog on: 
() educational; () recreational; () re- 


(.). Filmosounds; 
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Soe cil gig ha oA 


Adventures in Reading (Becker): S 15 
—24; S 22-24; O 6—19; O 13—24; 
O 20—24; N 3—24; N 10-24; D 1— 
24; D 15-24; J 5—24; J 12-24, 

American Heritage (Commager): Old 
World Discovers the New, S 15— 
13; Nature Has Been Good to 
America, § 22—13; Planting Col- 
onies in the New World, S 29-13; 
Roots of Democracy, O 6-11; 
Struggle for a Continent, O 13-13; 
Spirit of Independence, O 20-11; 
The Great Declaration, O 27—13; 
The Revolution at Home, N 3—11; 
The Great Convention, N 10-13; 
New Colonial System, N 17—11; 
Jefferson and Hamilton, D 1—13; 
Marshall and the Constitution, D 8 
~—11; Rise of Nationalism, D 15—13; 
The Young Men Go West, J 12—11; 
Jacksonian Democracy, J 19-13. 

Argentina: O 6—14; O 20-15; N 3— 
12 


Army, U. S.: S 15-7; S 22-6; $ 29— 


5; O 6—6; A Year in the ——— for 
All Young Men? (debate), O 20— 
12; O 27-6; Keeping the -—— Con- 


tented, O 27—15; Learning-to Be 
a Soldier, I (Brinley), D 1-8, II, 
J 12-8. 

Awards Contest, 1942: Literary and 
Music Announcements, O 13-28, 
29; Art Announcements, O 20—28, 
N 3—39, D 1-29. 

Behind the Headlines (Goslin): Vita- 
mins Are News, O 6—12; After De- 
fense What? N 17—12; Fifty Years 
of Free Enterprise, D 8—12; Invin- 
cible America, J 19—14. 

Bill of Rights: See Civil Liberties. 

Biographies: H. F. Stone, S 15—15; 
Riza Shah Pahlevi, S 15—16; Win- 
ston Churchill, S 15—18; Donald 
M. Nelson, S 29—15; Leon Hender- 
son, O 13—15; Gen. Frederick Os- 
bom, O 27—15; Milo Perkins, N 10 
—15; W. H. Davis, D 1—15; Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, D 15—15; Ad- 
miral E. J, King, J 12—13; Colin P. 
Keily, Jr., J 12—16. 

Book Reviews (Seaver & McKown): 
S$ 29-21; O 27-23; D 8-23; jy 19 
—19. 

Books & People: S 15—24; S 22-24; 
O 6-19; O 13—23, 24; O 20-24; 
O 27-24; N 10-24, 31; N 17-24, 
38; D 1-24; D 8—22, 24; J 5—24. 

Boy Date; Girl: On the Beam, S 15— 
29; Ring, Telephone, Ring, S 29 
—28; Grandstand Players, O 6—28; 

«Names, Please? O 13-34; Hold 
That Line! O 27-28; Kid Sister, 
N 3—28; Table for Two, N 10—29; 
Let’s Dance, D 1-32; Season’s 
Greetings, D 8—28; New Year’s 
Blues, J 5—28; Postage Due J 12 


—30. 

Boy Dates Girl Jam Session: Dutch 
Dates, S 22—29; Going Steady, 
O 20—38; Blind Dates, N 17—32; 
Cost of a Date, D 15—28; Pet 
Peeves, J 19—32. 

Brazil: S 22—14; O 6-15; N 3—13. 





Business: Little . What Now? 
O 20-9. 
See also Prices 

Chile: D 8—14. 

China: Dawn Over Chungking (Lin), 
§ 22—22; Inside ——— at War, N 


10—9. See also Japan. 

Civil Liberties: The Road to Free- 
dom (pageant), D 15—8; 150 Years 
of the Bill of Rights, D 15-9. 

Commager, Henry Steele: See Amer- 
ican Heritage. 

Congress: U. S.: S 15—7; S$ 22—5; 
S$ 29—5; O 6-4, 6; O 20-6; O 27— 
4; N 3—4; N 10—4, 5; N 17-5; 
D 1—4, 6; D 8—5, 6; D 15-5, 

Debates: A Year in the Army for All 
Young Men? (Rousse), O 20—12. 

Defense, U. S.: S 15—7, 8; S 22-3, 
4, 5; SPAB to the Rescue, S 22—9; 
What You Can Do for Your Coun- 
try (Warner), S 22-11; S 29-4; 
“All Out” Taxes for “All Out” De- 
fense ———, S 29-9; O 6-6; O 20 
—4, 5; O 27-4; N 3—5; Restless 
Labor Impairs ———, N 3—9; N 10 
Fi0-2. What You Can Do for i 
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Democracy at Work Solving Its Prob- 
They Build Their Own at 
Penn-Craft, S 15—14; Toledo’s Rec- 
ipe for Labor Peace, S 29—14; Let’s 
Settle It Out of Court, 0 13-14; 
W. T. Morris Memorial Hospital, 
O 27-14; Granger Homesteads, 
N 10—14; The “City of Midwood,” 
D 1-14; Sorum, S. D., High 
School, D 15—14; Hi-Y Club Hous- 
ing Film, aM oat gp 
Drama: Devil & Daniel Web- 
ster Pinay S 22—17; Unaccus- 
tomed As I Am (Hark & Mc- 
Queen), O 20—17; What Is Amer- 
ica? (Hecht & MacArthur), N 10 
—17; Road to Freedom (Kohan & 
Weil), D 15—8; No Room in the 
Hotel (Wilson), D 15-17; The 
Jungle Book (Stallings—Motion Pic- 
ture Script), J 5—18. 

Drama Reviews: The Wookey, S 29 
—23; Macbeth, J 5—23; In Time to 
Come, J 19-24. 

Dress Parade: S 29-30; O 27-30; 
N 17-30; D 15-30; J 19-30. 

Editorials: The Responsibles, S 15-2; 
The Hand That Feeds Us, S 22—2; 
Make Junior an Asset, § 29—2; The 
Pace That Kills, O 6—2; Opportu- 
nity Rings Again, O 13—2; Wanted: 
a Definition, O 20—2; Youth Wants 
to Know, O 27—2; How to Save 
Civilization, N 3—2; The Lightning 
Strikes, N 10—2; The Golden Com- 
plex, N 17—2; Commando, D 1-2; 
Seeing the Unseen, D 8—2; Double 
Birthday, D 15—2; We Have a Job 
to Do, J 5—2; “V for Victory,” 
J 12-2. 

European War: Hitler’s War Turns 
East, § 15-3; § 15-6, 8; Nazi- 
Soviet War Gives Britain Breath- 
ing-Spell, S 15—11; S 22-4, 6; S 29 
—4, 5; O 6—4, 5, 6; David Cripples 
Goliath, O 6—22; O 13-4, 6; O 20 
—4, 5; O 27—4; Can Britain In- 
vade the Continent O 27—11; N 3 
—4, N 10—5; N 17-4; D 1-5, 6; 
D 8-4, 5; D 15-5, 6; J 5—5, 6; 
The World-Wide War, J 5—9; The 
Chance (Murphy), J 5—25; Will the 
War Move South J 19—12. 

See also Urited States — War. 


Far East — War: “Lion City” Stands 


at Bay, J 12—9. See also United 
Siates - War. 


Foreign Affairs, U. S.: S 15—6, 7, 8; 


Two Men on a Boat, S 15—9; S 22 
—4, 5, 6; S 29—4, 6; Freedom of 
the Seas, 1941 Model, § 29—11; 
O 6—4, 5, 6; O 13—4, 5; Iceland & 
America (Stefansson), O 13-8; O 
20—14; O 27—4, 6; N 3—3, 4, 5, 12; 
N 10—4, 5, 6; N 17-3, 4, 5, 6, 14; 
D 1-4, 5, 6; The Bnd of Neutral- 
ity, D 1-11; D 8—4, 6. See also 
United States — War, 


France: S 15—7; S 22—4; S 29-6; 


O 6-6; O 27—5; N 3—5; D 1-6. 


Germany: S 22—6; O 6—4; Passages 


fro n Mein Kampf in Basic English, 
N 3—14; D 8—6; See also European 
War. 


Great Britain: S 15—6; Two Men on a 


Boat, S 15-9; Nazi-Soviet War 
Gives ——— Breathing-Spell, S$ 15 
~—11; Can ——— Invade the Conti- 
nent? O 27-11; D 15—6. See also 
European War. 


Here’s My Favorite (Baker): Eddie 


Cautor, S 29-17; Ezra Stone, O 27 
~17; Kay Kyser, D 1—17; Walter 
Damrosch, J 12-21. 


High School Parade: S 15-36; O 20 


—36; N 10-34; D 1-30; J 5—36. 


High School Tower Room (McCall): 


S 15-32; S$ 22—34; O 6-34; O 20 
—33; N 3-36; N 17-36; D 8—36; 
J 5—35; J 19-33. 


Iceland: § 15-8; D 13-3; —-— & 


America (Stefansson), O 13-8; N 
3-6. 


Inflation: See Prices, 
Italy: O 6—6; O 13—6. See also Euro- 


pean War. 


Japan: S 15—7; S 22—5; S 29—16; 





O 6-6 O 13—5; Inside at 
War, O 19-9; O 27-4; N 3-6; 
D 1-5: D 8—4. See also China; 
U. S.— War. 
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Labor: S 15-8; S Toledo’s 
for Labor Fenn’ S$ 29-14; 
O 6-5; O 20—5; O 27-5, 6; N 3 
—5; Restless ——— Impairs ense, 
N 3-9; N 10—4; N 17-5, 6; D1 
—4; CIO Faces a Decision, D 1—9; 
D 8—5; They’ve Been Workin’ on 

the Railroad, D 8—9; D 15-5. 

Latin America: § 22—15; S 29-3; 
O 6—15; O 20—15; N 3—12; N 17 
—15; D ‘8-15; J 12-14. 

Maps; Pictorial: Argentina, Chile, 

Uruguay, S 22-3; Brazil, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, O 27-3; Colombia, Ec- 
uador, Peru, D 1—3; Venezuela and 
Guianas, J 19-3. 

Mexico: O 6—15; O 20-14; D _* 

Motion Picture Reviews: 

York, New Wine, Dr. Jekyll & Mr 
Hyde, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, 
S 15-38; Little Foxes, Major Bar- 
bara, Dive Bomber, S 22-30; 
Ladies in Retirement, Story of the 
Vatican, This Woman Is Mine, 
Texas, O 6—30; All That Money 
Can Buy, You'll Never Get Rich, 
It Started with Eve, Nothing But 
the Truth, O 13-32; Mr. Kipps, 
Hold Back the Dawn, Riders of the 
Purple Sage, O 20-30; The Gay 
Falcon, O 27—33; Dumbo, N 3 
—30; How Green Was My Valley, 
One Foot in Heaven, N 10—28; 
International Lady, The Men in 
Her Life, Birth of the Blues, N 17 
—28; Sundown, D 1-34; Swamp 
Water, Suspicion, D 8-30; Man 
Who Came to Dinner, Babes on 
Broadway, Kathleen, J 5—32; Re- 
member the Day, Paris Calling, 
J 12-28. 

Motion Pictures—Blue Ribbon 
Awards: They Died with Their 
Boots On, N 17-28; How Green 
Was My Valley, D 15-29; The 
Jungle Book, J 19—29. 

Personal Problems (Lawson): Which 
Kind of I. Q. Have You? S 15-27; 
Are Parents Necessary? S 29-27; 
From “Brother” to Boy-Friend, 
O 13-27; When Friends Prove 
Untrue, O 27—27; Haven’t We Met 
Before? N 10—27; What’s Your 
Biggest Problem Winners, D 1—27; 
What Can Young People Believe 
In? D 15—27; In Charge of Your- 
self—You! J 12—27. 


Photography: School Days (Scacheri), 


§-29—29; Industry (Scacheri), O 27 
—32; Outdoor Head Studies 
(Scacheri), N 17—34; Portrait of 
America (Steichen), D 15-36; 
Isolate Your Subject (Scacheri), 
J 19-34. 

Album: Poems on Riding, 


Poetry 
S 15-20; Language of Moder 


Poetry, S 22—20; Lindsay, S 29—20; 
Sandburg, O 6—20; Robinson, O 13 
~—22; Frost, O 20—20; Poetry About 
Animals, O 27—20; The Imagists, 
N 3—23; Hardy & Housman, N 10 
—20; Kipling, N 17—22; Poetry of 
the Sea, D 1—20; Yeats, D 8—21; 
Christmas Poetry, D 15—20; “My 
Country, Tis of Thee!” J 5—21; 
Noyes & de la Mare, J 12—23; 
Victorian Verse for Children, 
J 19-20. 


Prices: S 15—6; SPAB to the Rescue, 
Goods 


S$ 22--9; O 6—4; Shoppers, 

& Prices, O 6—9; Danger—Inflation 
at Work! O 13—11; No More “Easy 
Payments”, N 10—11; D 8-6. 


Radio Plays & Broadcasts: Laziest 


Mau in the World (Barnouw), O 6 
~-17; Maudie’s Diary (Miller), N 3 
—!7; ’'m Thankful I’m an Ameri- 
can (interview with Zimbalist), 
N 17-19; Song of the New World 
(Schneideman), D 1—18. 


Reading: Design for—(Hill), O 6—21; 


O 13-19; D 1-21. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D.: S 15-9; 


S 22—6; N 10-3, 5; N 17-6. 


Rouni Table: S 15-23; S$ 22—21; 


S 29-24; O 6-24; O 13-21; O 20— 
23; O 27—2; N 3—22; N 10—23; N 
17-21; D 1-23; D 8-20; D 15-23; 
J 5-22; J 12—22; J 19-23. 





O 6—16; See also European War. 
Social Security: For Bigger & Better 
—, O 27-9. 
Sports (Masin): Stars of the Summer 
a S 15—30; Meet the Boy and 


? 

You Rate As an Athlete? O 13-30; 
Yankee Bat Boy, O 20—40; Badmin- 
ton Strokes, O 27-36; Danger, 
Masterminds at Play! N 3—29; 
Food for Action, _N 10-30; Have 
You Heard This One? N 17-29; 
Place the Bird Where You Want 
It (Forgie), From Better Sports 
Odes to Verse, D 8—32; Super All- 
America, J 5—29; Badminton Made 
Easy, J 12—36; Basketball’s Com- 
muters, J 19-28. 

Stand By ‘(radio column): S$ 15-33; 
S$ 29-34; O 13-35; O 27-38; N 10 
—31; D 1—40; D 15-29; J 12-37. 

Stories: Tall Grass (Daly), S 15—17; 
Seraph in the Apple Tree (Coffin), 
§ 15—25; One Hour of Glory (Rine- 
hart), Part I, S 22-25, Part Il, 
S 29-25; Reunion (Ford), § 29—22; 
Penny in His Shoe (Sylvester), 
O 6—25; The Terrific Embarrass- 
ment (Slater), O 13-25; Old 
Huckleberry (Derleth), O 20-25; 
Mr. Poots & the Ugly Tyke 
(Knight), Part I, O 27—25, Part Il, 

N 3—25; Goin’ to Town (Stegner), 
N 10—25; Ezra’s Thanksgivin’ Out 
West (Field), N 17-17; May Morn- 
ing (Cooke), N 17—25; Snacker 
(Caldwell), D 1—25; Thanksgiving 
Isn’t Christmas (Singmaster), D 8 
~—25; The Best Things Come in 
Small Packages (Benson), D 15—21; 
Merry Christmas (Falstaff), D 15 
—25; The Chance (Murphy), J 5 
—25; Joey Blows the Trumpet 
(Eisenberg), J 12-25; Sherrel 
(Burnett), J 19-25. 

Taxation: § 22—5; § 15—8; S 29-5: 
“All Out” Taxes for “All Out” 
Defense, S 29—9; O 13—5; N 17—5. 


Today’s Trends in the Light of the 


Past (Dorf): Civilians in Wartime, 
§ 15—5; Building a National Army, 
S 22—7; Baseball, S 29—7; Japan 
& America, O 6—7; Freedom of the 

. Seas, O 13—7; France & America, 
O 20-7; Railroads & National De- 
fense, O 27—7; Election Day, 1941, 
N 3—8; Invading Russia, N 10—7; 
The Red Cross, N 17—7; Labor & 
the Federal Government, D 1-7; 
The U. S. & Germany, D 8—7; 
Crusade against the “Great White 
Plague,” D 15-7; The Philippines 
in History, J 12—7; China & Her 
Invaders, J 19—7. 


United States History; Do We Worry 


Too Much? (Adams), S wo It 
Did Happen Here (Sass), O 27—8; 
eT ae It Worth It? (Williams- 
son), N 10-8. 


United States—-War: D 15—4; The 


Philippines, D 15—11; J 5—3, 4, 5; 
This Is Your War, J 5—8; The 
World-wide War, J 5—9; A United 
Nation at War, J 5—11; “The Last 
- Best Hope of Earth” (Commager), 
J] 5-13; Weather Goes to War, J 5 
~—16; I Remember Pearl Harbor 
(Taggard), J 5—20. 


Vocational Guidance: A Man Market- 


ing Clinic in Your School (Edlund), 
O 6-27; What I Didn’t Know 
(McFee), O 20-27; Saving Lives 
for a Living (Trump), N 3-27; So 
You Want to Sell Life Insurance? . 
(Lewis), N 17-27; Uncle Sam 
Needs Nurses! (Casey), D 8—29. 


Words to the Wise (Baker), S 15—24; 


S 22-23; S 29-19; O 6—23; O 13 
—20; N 3-24; N 10-24; N 17—24: 
D 1-24; D 8—22; J 5—24, 


Writer Looks at Writers, J 12-20. 


You Tell “Em: S$ 22-33; N 3-32; 


D 8—34; J 12-32. 
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AXIS INVASION 
OF RUSSIA 
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HITLER’S WAR TURNS EAST 


© one knows the “‘schedule of conquest’’ Hitler's gen- 
erals fixed for the June invasion of Russia. But it ap- 
pears that the stubborn Russian armies slowed down the 
Nazi “Blitzkrieg’’ and have cost the Germans heavily in 
men and material. . 
The Nazis quickly overran eastern Poland and the Baltic 
States, which Russia occupied in 1939-1940. But the Stalin 
line—a fortified zone bristling with machine guns and 
artillery—turned aside many Nazi thrusts at Leningrad, 
Moscow and Kiev. Last week, Leningrad was seriously 
menaced by a new drive. And the Nazis surrounded 


ARABIA 
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Odessa and took all the Western Ukraine as far as the 
Dnieper, a province rich in grain and minerals. 

But even if the Russian armies are forced back to the 
Ural Mountains, they may keep Germany busy for many 
months. Beyond the Urals is a new industrial area which 
may be able to supply Russia‘s armies. 

A look at this map shows why Russia and Britain invaded 
Iran to oust 3,000 Nazi “‘tourists.’’ They want to keep open 
this line of communication between Russia and British forces 
in the Middle East. 

When German air forces were switched to the Russian 
front, Britain’‘s bombers took the opportunity to hammer 
Berlin, Bremen, Essen and other German cities. 
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E'VE had a long talk with a big 

spice man, and we gather that 

the present situation in the spice 
trade is comparable to that in Europe 
in 1492, when Columbus decided to try 
for a short cut to the Indies. (One of 
the main reasons for the great Christo- 
pher’s voyage, you know, was to find a 
better route to the source of spices, 
which were much in demand to pre- 
serve food in warm countries. ) 


The whole country will experience a 
mild shock next Thanksgiving when all 
the women face the price of the sage 
necessary for the traditional turkey. 
Sage has already gone from seven cents 
a pound to $1.35, an increase of two 
thousand per cent. The goatherds of 
Yugoslavia used to gather it in their 
spare time, but that’s over, of course. 
In an effort to ease matters, growers 
here have offered a domestic sage from 
California, but it’s so insipid most spice 
dealers aren’t going to bother with it. 

Saffron, a vital ingredient of French 
bread and rolls, bouillabaisse, and the 
Spanish dish called arroz con pollo, is 
fast disappearing locally. Saffron is de- 
rived from the Crocus sativus, a flower 
that grows in the southern European 
region. Fourteen thousand flowers yield 
about an ounce of saffron. 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT SPICES? 


. Which spice is produced exclusively 
in the Western Hemisphere? 

. Name the favorite spice used in 
licorice products. 

. Which spice was probably the first 
used by mankind? 

. Do black and white pepper come 
from the same plant? 

. Why is poppy seed easy to identify? 

. What and where are the Spice 
Islands? 











Ewing Galloway Photo 
A pile of cloves in a Zanzibar warehouse. 


Maybe you've noticed that poppy-seed 
rolls have visibly fewer poppy seeds 
these days and that caraway seeds have 
practically vanished from rye bread. 
Both came from Holland, and there’s 
no way of getting imports even if there 
was a crop this year. Marjoram is an 
import from France. After the whole- 
salers’ present supply is exhausted, 
there won't be any more. The situation 
in Greece and neighboring countries 





U. S. IMPORTS OF CERTAIN SPICES 


Jan.-March, Jan.-March, 
1941 
(in p 
23,000 
36,000 
153,000 
151,000 
7,000 
50,000 
218,000 
252,000 
42,000 


In the two years ending 1940, war conditions 
reduced imports of all spices 24 per cent under 
the previous average, but higher prices increased 
the total cost of the same imports 17 per cent. 
Since 1940 the scarcity and resultant prices have 
sharply intensified. 
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Caraway 
Cardamon 





has cut off the supply of bay leaves, 


indispensable to dill pickles and pickled 
herring. Cardamon seeds, which gave 
Danish pastry its subtle affinity with 
coffee, come from India and Ceylon, 
and have of late been crowded out by 
more urgently needed cargoes. 

Like every other nation in the world, 
we use more black pepper than all the 
other kinds of spice together. Pepper, 
both black and white, is ground from 
the berries of the vine, Piper Nigrum, 
which is | ope only within a radius of 
five hun miles around Singapore; 





It Will Cost Your Mother 
Plenty to Season the 
Turkey This Thanksgiving 


American wholesalers have enough to 
last for the next couple of years, but the 
price has already gone up from three to 
seventeen cents a pound. Cinnamon, 
which is produced in China and Ceylon, 
is in about the same position as ye 3 
Cayenne pepper is coming through O.K. 
irom the west coast of Africa, and the 
island of Zanzibar, off the east coast of 
Africa, continues to supply cloves. 
Thyme, after pepper and sage the most 
popular spice in this country, evidently 
cannot be successfully grown anywhere 
but in France. 

The outlook for paprika is more en- 
couraging. The mild variety grows in 
Spain, which is still neutral, or at least 
non-belligerent. The sharp variety used 
to be a monopoly of Hungary and 
Yugoslavia, and there was a law against 
taking the plant out of those countries. 
However, a Yugoslav named Denes 
smuggled enough _ into the United 
States a couple of years ago to start a 
pani in Louisiana and this year 

e expects to harvest upward of ten 
thousand pounds, which is a cheering 
start. There’s some ee in the spice 
world of experimental planting in tropi- 
cal America and the West Indies. They 
already furnish our allspice, which is 
made from pimento berries, and some 
of our supply of nutmeg and mace. 

A six months’ supply of sage, thyme, 
and bay leaves, the last bit That pe 
be squeezed out of the South European 
market, was lost in April when the 
freighter carrying it was sunk by a Ger- 
man dive-bomber just outside the har- 
bor of Piraeus. 

Reprinted from The New Yorker, b - 
sitesi of the editors. = 





ANSWERS TO SPICE QUIZ 


off an attack of epilepsy. 

3. Coriander. References to it are found in 
the earliest literature. It is used in 
other meat products, and pickles. 

4. Yes. White pepper is made from black 
pepper. The pepper berries are bleached in the 
sun. The world consumes more pepper than 
other spice. 

5. Because it is the only spice 
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AR means sacrifice not only for soldiers but 

also for civilians. Even though odr country THE REVOLUTION - p ors § PPORT 
bday is technically at peace, the Second World WE PATRIOTS SU 

Ga THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 

ar has already affected many phases of our , NEIT. TO IMPORT NOR 
aily life. Taxes are sharply increased. . . The =; 7O CONSUME TEA, OR 
mand for steel in defense industries may bring . | ANY OTHER OTHER 
cut of 50% in 1942 automobile production. . . Y Mm BRITISH GOODS! 
omen struggle for silk stockings at bargain 
punters because of economic restrictions against 
bpan. . . Shortage of oil tankers spells gasoline 
ttioning in the East. . . Twenty million pounds of 
luminum pots and pans ore freely offered by 
merica’s families. . . All this has happened be- 
bre. A backward glance over past conflicts, from 
e Revolution down to the First World War, 
pveals that war, or even the approach of war, 
ns always brought forth sacrifice and deprivation. 


, HE War of 1812, like the Revolution, 
WAR OF ist2 pagers pel Seige Bee ota ; cut off the supply of imported manu- 
p : Try actures when our own “industries were 

EE TEFEN A PRE 7: not yet developed. Resentment over short- 


PENNY IN BOSTON! , Beg: 
ages of goods and idle shipping was 


especially bitter in New England, where 
smuggling became widespread. 

During the Civil War, cotton piled up 
in Southern warehouses because of the 
blockade. In the North, on the other 
hand, lack of cotton forced many mills 
to operate from 1-3 to 1-2 of capacity. 
On Northern farms scarcity of labor was 
the chief problem. 








WELL, SON, NOW THAT 
YOUR BROTHERS ARE 
OFF 70 JOIN ‘GRANT, ! 
RECKON YOU AND THAT 
CAN'T SQUEEZE NEW-FANGLEO CON- 
ANOTHER BALE IN, TRAPTION WILL HAVE TO 
SAM. JUST PILE | . . GATHER THE CROPS 
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‘ URING fhe World War, strenuous ef- - 

forts were made to conserve food ; SORRY, MADAM, WE 
nd fuel. There were wheatless days and a DON'T SELL PORK ON 
eatless days. The slaughter of hens dur- THURSOAYS BY 
AZ. ORDER OF THE 


g the spring months was forbidden. 
FEDERAL FOOD 


ugar was rationed in restaurants. Elec- q ‘ , 
i¢ signs were darkened two days a Se ADMINISTRATOR, 


eek. Automobile driving on Sundays 
as discouraged. As the present emer- 
ency becomes more acute, our own gen- 
ration, too, will have to forego more 
nd more luxuries and pleasures, and 
ven cut down on some necessities. But 
ch privations are small compared to 
e sacrifices of our men in uniform. 
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Chiefs of Democracies Frame 
War and Peace Aims 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT disap- 
P pars: from Washington last 

month. Thirteen days later he 
landed on the coast of Maine after a 
dramatic and historic voyage. He and 
Prime Minister Churchill of Britain had 
met somewhere on the ocean (probably 
off Newfoundland). With their chief 
military advisers they had discussed the 
progress of the war and their future 
plans. 

The chiet executives of the two great 
English speaking democracies had 
agreed on “certain common principles.” 

They issued an eight-point Charter of 
the Atlantic setting forth these basic 
aims: (1) Neither country will try to 
gain any territory out of the war. (2) 
“They desire to see no _ territorial 
changes that do not accord with the 
freely os ae wishes of the people 
concerned.” (3) All peoples should 
have the right “to choose the form of 
government under which they will live,” 
and independence should be restored 
to conquered countries. (4) They will 
help open up trade and sources of raw 
materials to all countries “on equal 
terms.” (5) They will help all nations 
to secure “improved labor standards, 
economic advancement and social se- 
curity.” (6) They will work for uni- 
versal peace and security “after the 
final destruction of the Nazi tyranny.” 
(7) They will maintain freedom of the 
seas. (8) They believe that aggressor 
nations must be disarmed “pending the 
establishment of a wider and perma- 
nent system Of general security.” 
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Clash of Giants 


Adolf Hitler tore up another treaty 
on June 22. This time it was Germany's 
non-aggression pact with Russia, signed 
in August, 1939. 

Early on that June morning German 
tanks and planes smashed across the 
Russian border. “The age battle of 
this or any other war had begun. Soon 
five million men were fighting along a 
2,000-mile front stretching from the 
Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean. 

Why had Hitler decided to attack 
Russia in the midst of his struggle with 
Britain? Three possible reasons were 
given. 

One, it seemed likely that this was 
going to be a long war after all. In that 
case he would need Russian foodstuffs 
and war materials. It would be better 
to control them himself than to depend 
on Stalin’s promises of aid. 

Two, he may have felt that he could 
not start an all-out attack on the British 
until he had destroyed the Russian 
army at his back. For in spite of their 
Gridensions of friendship, neither Hitler 
nor Stalin trusted each other. 

Third, he may have hoped to win 
friends in Britain and America by 
posing as a “crusader” against Com- 
munism. 

The Russian armies surprised mili- 
tary experts of the world by the stub- 
bornness and skill with 














which they met the Ger- 
man attack. The power of 
the Nazi blow was so great 
that the Russians had to 
retreat. But they did so 
slowly and in good order. 
They made the Germans 
pay heavily for every foct 
of ground they conquered. 
The morale of the people 
was high. 

At the end of ten weeks 
Leningrad, Kiev, and 
Odessa were threatened. 
The western Ukraine up to 
the Dneiper River was in 
German hands. But the 
Russian armies were still 
intact. Still fighting bitter- 
ly. And it is more im- 
Peg for Hitler to anni- 

ilate the Russian armies 
than to capture’ territory. 
Furthermore, he must do 
so quickly. If he does not 
win in a few weeks the 








Summers in Buffalo Evening News war will bog down in the 


The Villain Still Pursues 


terrible Russian winter. 


Lid on Prices 


Everyone who buys anything these 
days knows that prices are going up. 
The cost of living has advanced 5.5 per 
cent since August, 1939. 

That is to be expected at a time like 
the present. But if prices go up too fast 
and too far there may be trouble. That 
is the way inflation begins. 

The Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply (OPACS) headed 
by Leon Henderson, was set up to han- 
dle just this situation. But Mr. Hender- 
son had no real power. He could only 
try to persuade sellers to keep their 
prices down. 

As it became evident that this method 
of voluntary control was not working 
well, President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress to give him legal control over 
prices. A bill was introduced on August 
1 authorizing the President to order 

rices held down to the levels then pre- 
vailing. It would also allow him to put 
a ceiling on rents in defense areas when- 
ever necessary “to further the national 
defense and security.” 

But even this bill is full of loopholes. 
It allows pees of farm products to go 
much higher than other prices. And it 
does not cover wages Fhe price of 
labor) or public utility rates at all. 


Twenty-fifth Belligerent 


As dawn broke on August 25 British 
and Russian troops moved into Iran 
(Persia) at five points. The Russians 
struck down both sides of the Caspian 
Sea. The British sent columns in from 
Iraq and India. At the same time they 
landed troops at Bandar Shahpur on the 
Persian Gulf (see map on p. 8). Iran 
thus became the twenty- nation to 
be engulfed in war. 

The purpose of the invaders was to 
throw 3,000 Germans out of Iran. Some 
of these Germans were working for the 
Iranian Government. Others were called 
“tourists.” But the British were sure they 
were “fifth columnists” preparing for a 
Nazi invasion or uprising. 

Both London and Moscow had asked 
Riza Shah Pahlevi to get rid of these 
Germans. When he refused they de- 
cided to do the job themselves. They 
both assured Iran that they had’no de- 
signs on that country and would get out 
as soon as the danger of German mis- 
chief had been removed. The invaders 
met with slight resistance from the small 
Iranian army. 

Iran is important to Russia and Britain 
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because it torms a land link between 
them. It would be useful to the Ger- 
mans as a gateway tc Kussia, India or 
British territories in the Near East. And 
in addition to all th.s it produces 10 mil- 
lion tons of oil a year 


Vichy Plays Ball With Hitler 


The Germans worked hard all sum- 
mer to get the Vichy French to co- 
operate with them more closely. France 
is the most important country in Euro 
which remains on the fringes of Hitler’s 
“new order.” The Fuehrer would like 
very much to draw it all the way in. 

Britain and the United States worked 
just as hard to keep France from giving 
in to the Nazis. They were afraid the 
Germans might persuade Marshal Pe- 
tain’s government to hand over the 
French navy and French bases in Africa. 
They hs Ho threats and promises to 
keep the French out of the Axis. 

Late in August Marshal Petain made 
a speech which seensed to indicate that 
the Germans were winning. “In 1917,” 
he said, “I put ar end to mutinies. In 
1940 I put a period to our rout. Today 
it is from you yourselves that I want to 
save you.” Then he announced the basic 
rules of the system he is trying to set 
up in France. They were completely 
fascist. France’s “new order” was ap- 
parently going to fit very well into 
Hitler's. 

But there were signs that many 
Frenchmen did not want to be saved 
from themselves by Petain. Serious riots 
and unrest were reported from Paris. 
On August 27.a young Frenchman shot 
and wounded Pierre Laval and Marcel 
Deat, outstanding champions of “col- 
laboration” with Germany 


Production Curve Rises 


The tactory wheels of America have 
been turning faster all summer. They 
are producing weapons for our own de- 
fense and for aid to Britain in ever-in. 
creasing quantities. But we are still hav. 
ing trouble turning from peacetime to 

-out wartime production. 

One of the severest critics of the de- 
tense effort is Senator Byrd of — 
On Sept. 1, 1940, Senator Byrd as- 
serted that production-of guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships was behind schedule. 

President Roosevelt said these figures 
were not accurate. He quoted War De 
partment records to prove it. But he 
admitted that production of some items 
was behind schedule 


taken quickly, to 


Regardless of whose figures are right, 
it is certain that we do not yet have 
nearly enough of the materials of war. 
“What everyone is agreed upon,” wrote 
Frank L. Kluckhohn in the New York 
Times, “is that steps must be taken, and 
Ister the production 
effort.” 

A few days later the President formed 
a new seven-member Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board, headed by Vice- 
President Wallace, and also shifted key 
defense officials in an attempt to speed 
up the production of war, supplies 
needed by Britain and America. 


Longer Army Service 


A year ago this summer Congress 
passed the first peace-time compulsory 
military service bill in American history. 
It limited the training period of “se- 


lectees” to twelve months. But it pro- - 


vided that this period might be extend- 
ec if Congress declared that a national 
emergency existed. 

This summer the Army asked Con- 
_ to keep the drafted men in service 
or a longer period. To release them 
now would mean breaking up our whole 
army. 

There was bitter debate in Congress. 
Opponents of the extension denied 
that the United States 
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ist what policy it should tollow. Should 
t beck are to Britain and the United 
States in its expansion program, or risk 
war as an ally of the Axis? 

It looked late in July as if Japan had 
decided to defy Britain and the United 
States. Tokyo made a deal with Vichy, 
France, for the establishment of Japa- 
nese bases in French Indo-China. This 
placed Japanese armed forces within 
striking distance of Malaya, the British 
and Dutch East Indies and the Philip- 
nag Japan also demanded concessions 
rom Thailand (Siam). 

But Washington and London prompt- 
ly let Tokyo know that they were 

ough fooling. Any further Japanese 
advance southward, they indicated un- 
mistakably, would bring very unpleasant 
consequences. 

So once more the japanese hesitated. 
Should they risk war with Britain and 
America by moving on into Thailand? 
Should they take patel of Russia’s 
war with Germany to attack the Si- 
berian territories of the Soviet Union? 
Or should they sit tight and wait to see 
what happened next in Europe? The 
most likely immediate source of con- 
flict was that Japan might refuse to al- 
low U. S. shipments of oil to Russia to 
_ through Japanese waters to Si- 

rian ports. 

Just when it looked like a Japanese- 
U. S. clash might be a matter of hours, 
there_was a sudden break in the ten- 
sion. The Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States called at the White House 
and delivered to President Roosevelt a 





was in any danger. And 
they said that the govern- 
ment would be breaking a 
promise to the selectees if. 
it held them beyond the 
twelve-month period. 

The Senate voted to ex- 
tend the one-year period 
of selectees and National 
Guardsmen by eighteen 
additional months. Then 
the bill finally squeezed 
through the ines Up only 
one vote. 

Congress also voted to 
release from service all 
men of 28 or over, and to 
raise the pay of all soldiers 
after one year of service to _ 
$40 a month. The War 
Department announced 
that 200,000 selectees and 

uardsmen would be re- 


by Christmas. 








Japanese Jitters 
The Japanese Govern- 














ment spent the summer 
trying to make up its mind 
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personal letter from Prince Konoye, 
Japan’s Premier. : 

Will this letter lead to a friendly dis- 
cussion of all the points of disagreement 
between America and Japan? If it does, 
there will be a lot te discuss. Such talks 
could cover Ja an’s expansion in the 
Far East, including her war on China, 
her occupation of French Indo-China, 
her threat‘to British Singapore, the 
Netherlands Indies, and her attacks on 
our business interests in the Far East. 


Atlantic Outpost 


A long convoy of American ships 
steamed into the harbor of Reykjavik, 
Iceland, on July 7. American sailors and 
marines landed and took the island un- 
der their protection, relieving British 
troops which had been standing guard 
there for many months. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to 
Congress explaining why he had or- 
dered the occupation. It was to prevent 
a possible seizure of Iceland by the 
Germans, which would threaten the 
North American continent, give Hitler 
a base from which to attack shipping, 
and interfere with the flow of supplies 
to Britain. The government of Iceland 
had agreed to the occupation, it was ex- 
plained. They had been promised that 
American forces would be withdrawn 
at the end of the war. 

The occupation of Iceland was the 
third step in the creation of a chain of 
protective outposts between Europe 
and America. The first was the destroy- 
ers-for-bases deal with Great Britain 
in September, 1940. The second was 
the occupation of Greenland. The 
President intimated that further steps 
might be taken in the Atlantic. Did be 
mean Dakar and the Azores? 


SAUD! ARABIA 
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Taxes for Defense 

We are spending millions of dollars 
every day on the defense program. That 
means that the Treasury must take in 
more money. And that, in turn, means 


‘higher taxes. 


A new tax bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives early in Au- 
gust and sent to the Senate. It raised 
personal and corporation income tax 
rates. A single man with a net income 
of $3,000 paid a tax of $83.60 last 
March. Under the new bill he would 
pay $211.20. A childless married man 
earning the same salary paid $30.80 un- 
der the old law. This would be in- 
creased by the new bill to $85.50. Ex- 
emptions were cut to $1,500 for fami- 
lies and $750 for single persons. 

Higher taxes would also be paid on 
automobiles, refrigerators, and radios. 
New taxes would be imposed on 
matches, telephone bills, bowling alleys 
and pool tables. There was considerable 
sentiment in Congress for a general 
sales tax on all articles but food. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau said these increases were not 
enough. He called for an “all-out” rev- 
enue program to pay for “all-out” de- 
fense of America. 


Government Takes Over 

The wave of strikes which last spring 
threatened to disrupt the whole de- 
fense program subsided somewhat dur- 
ing the summer. But the problem was 
not entirely solved. There were still 
serious strikes in some defense indus- 
tries. Two of the biggest closed the 
North American Aviation Company in 
Los Angeles and the Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Company in 


‘Kearney, N. J. 
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The North American strike in June, 
involved 11,000 employes who were 
working on $200 million of war orders. 
A dispute over wage increases led to 
a strike call by the local union of the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). 
The national union labeled the strike 
“wildcat” (unauthorized), urged the 
men to go back to work. But they re- 
fused to do so. Finally President Roose- 
velt ordered the Army to take over and 
operate the plant. When the Army 
moved in the strike was called off. The 
plant was then turned back to its 
owners. 

The issue at Kearney in August was 
not wages but “union security.” The 
union wanted a closed shop. The com- 
pany refused. The union finally ac- 
cepted a compromise recommended b 
the National Defense Mediation Board. 
But the company would not agree. A 
strike was called, stopping work on 
$451 million of cruisers, destroyers. 
freighters, tankers. After sixteen days 
of idleness the President ordered the 
Navy Department to take over the 
plant and operate it. 


Mediterranean Fronts 


There was no let-up during the sum- 
mer in the struggle between Britain and 
the Axis for control of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Near East. But neither 
side won a decisive victory. 

The British lost an important foot- 
hold on Crete, shortly after the Nazi 
conquest of Greece. It was the first in- 
vasion by air in history. German planes 


~ blasted the outnumbered R. A. F. out 


of the skies. British air fields on the 
island were destroyed. The German 
soldiers began to drop from the skies 
in parachutes and gliders. Though 
many were killed, in twelve days 
enough Nazi soldiers had landed to 
drive the British and Greeks out of the 
island. 

' But in June, for a change, the British 
got the jump on the Germans. The 
British were convinced that the French 
authorities in Syria were allowing Ge- 
mans to seep into that country. British 
and Free French forces invaded Syria. 
After a month’s resistance, France sur- 
rendered Syria and Lebanon to the 
British and Free French. 

All summer the British and Axis 
armies faced each other in the Libyan 
desert. Summer heat prevented large- 
scale fighting. But there were constant 
clashes between patrols. The British 

arrison of Tobruk, besieged behind 
e Axis lines, still held out. 


Map of Iran, now being invaded by 
Britain and Russia te oust Nazi agents, 
and control oil and railroad from Per- 
sian Gulf to Caspian Sea. 
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N 1807, Napoleon of France met 
Alexander of Russia on a boat in 
the River Niemen. When the two 

monarchs signed a pact of friendship, 
one of the Russian generals said: 

“The Emperors have shaken hands, 
let Europe tremble.” 

Last month, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill of 
Britain met and shook hands on a 
boat “somewhere off the coast of 
Newfoundland.” 

“Today,” wrote J. Emlyn Williams, 
“all people under the Hitler heel 
can say, “The heads of the democra- 
cies have shaken hands. Let Europe 
hope.’” 

After that important handshake, 
the President and Prime Minister 
Churchill held frequent conferences 
on the British battleship H. M. S. 
Prince of Wales, and the American 
cruiser U. S. S. Augusta. Then they 
announced a historic “Atlantic Char- 
ter.” 

“After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny,” this document reads, 
“they hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries.” 

The charter’s eight points promise 
a “new order” of peace and justice to 
all peoples, as against the Nazi “new 
order” of military rule by a German 
“master race.” Forty different lan- 
guages were used to tell friends and 
enemies alike what the two most 

erful democracies are fighting 
or. Radio announcers broadcast the 


Two Men on a Boat 
Churchill and Roosevelt Issue “Eight Points’? for Future 


charter’s 316 words to ple 
throughout the world. British bomb- 
ers dropped leaflets over Germany 
and over countries which have been 
overrun by Nazi armies. 

The highest-ranking military, na- 
val, and air experts from Britain and 
the United States also conferred with 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. Ways and means of 
speeding American munitions to 
Britain and Russia, protecting ships 
from Nazi submarines in the Atlan- 
tic, and halting a Japanese move 
against British and American hold- 
ings in the Far East, were carefully 
discussed. These discussions made 
clear one fact: The war has to be 
won before the Eight Points can be 
put to work. 


Charter of Liberty 

A point by point examination of 
the charter itself shows, however, 
that it may become an important 
weapon in the war on Hitler. Here 
it is, in condensed language: 

1. America and Britain do not in- 
tend to increase their territory at the 
expense of other nations. 

2. No territorial changes will be 
made except with the approval of 
the peoples who are concerned. 


Peace; Has the President Committed America to War? 


the nations conquered by Germany 
will be set free. This point will en- 
courage Czechs, Poles, and other 
conquered peoples to work for vic- 
tory over Hitler. 

4. All nations shall be free to trade 
and obtain necessary raw materials. 
This point holds out hope to the 
“have not” nations—Germany, Italy, 
Japan. These nations have argued 
that they lacked the raw materials 
(coal, iron, oil, and land) to support 
their growing populations. So they 
joined forces to take these materials 
from the “have” nations—Britain, 
France, and the United States. 

5. All nations shall work together 
to improve the working and living 
conditions of the common man in all 
countries. Point 5 recognizes that a 
lasting peace cannot be won unless 
all peoples have a chance to become 
more prosperous. 

6. The future peace must give all 
nations and men a chance to live in 
liberty under law. 

7. The ships of all nations must be 
free to travel upon the high seas. 

8. The world must give up the use 
of force to settle disputes. Those na- 
tions “which threaten aggression” 
(Germany, Italy, Japan) must. be 
disarmed until “a wider and perma- 





Points 1 and 2 seek to 
win the trust and assist- 
ance of anti-Nazi Ger- 
mans. There are plenty 
of Germans who hate 
Hitler. But they hesitate 
to help Britain because 
Hitler has told them that 
a British victory would 
mean the destruction of 
Germany. They would, 
therefore, rather put up 
with Hitler than have 
Germany cut into slices 
by Britain and her allies. 
Accordingly, the “Atlan- 
tic Charter” promises 
that no peace of ven- 
geance will be forced on 
Germany. 

3. All ples must 
have the right to choose 
the form of government 
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under which they wish 
to live. This means that 
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personal letter from Prince Konoye, 
Japan’s Premier. . 

Will this letter lead to a friendly dis- 
cussion of all the points of disagreement 
between America and Japan? If it does, 
there will be a let te discuss. Such talks 
could cover Ja an’s expansion in the 
Far East, including her war on China, 
her occupation of French Indo-China, 
her threat‘to British Singapore, the 
Netherlands Indies, and her attacks on 
our business interests in the Far East. 


Atlantic Outpost 


A long convoy of American ships 
steamed into the harbor of Reykjavik, 
Iceland, on July 7. American sailors and 
marines landed and took the island un- 
der their protection, relieving British 
troops which had been standing guard 
there for many months. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to 
Congress explaining why he had or- 
dered the occupation. It was to prevent 
a possible seizure of Iceland by the 
Germans, which would threaten the 
North American continent, give Hitler 
a base from which to attack shipping, 
and interfere with the flow of supplies 
to Bri in. The government of Iceland 
had agreed to the occupation, it was ex- 
plained. They had been promised that 
American forces would be withdrawn 
at the end of the war. 

The occupation of Iceland was the 
third step in the creation of a chain of 
protective outposts between Europe 
and America. The first was the destroy- 
ers-for-bases deal with Great Britain 
in September, 1940. The second was 
the occupation of Greenland. The 
President intimated that further steps 
might be taken in the Atlantic. Did he 
mean Dakar and the Azores? 
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Taxes for Defense 

We are spending millions of dollars 
every day on the defense program. That 
means that the Treasury must take in 
more money. And that, in turn, means 


‘higher taxes. 


A new tax bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives early in Au- 
gust and sent to the Senate. It raised 
personal and corporation income tax 
rates. A single man with a net income 
of $3,000 paid a tax of $83.60 last 
March. Under the new bill he would 
pay $211.20. A childless married man 
earning the same salary paid $30.80 un- 
der the old law. This would be in- 
creased by the new bill to $85.50. Ex- 
emptions were cut to $1,500 for fami- 
lies and $750 for single persons. 

Higher taxes would also be paid on 
automobiles, refrigerators, and radios. 
New taxes would be imposed on 
matches, telephone bills, bowling alleys 
and pool tables. There was considerable 
sentiment in Congress for a general 
sales tax on all articles but food. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau said these increases were not 
enough. He called for an “all-out” rev- 
enue program to pay for “all-out” de- 
fense of America. 


Government Takes Over 


The wave of strikes which last spring 
threatened to disrupt the whole de- 
fense program subsided somewhat dur- 
ing the summer. But the problem was 
not ag solved. There were still 
serious strikes in some defense indus- 
tries: Two of the biggest closed the 
North American Aviation Company in 
Los Angeles and the Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Company in 
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The North American strike in June, 
involved 11,000 employes who were 
working on $200 million of war orders. 
A dispute over wage increases led to 
a strike call by the local union of the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). 
The national union labeled the strike 
“wildcat” (unauthorized), urged the 
men to go back to work. But they re- 
fused to do so. Finally President Roose- 
velt ordered the Army to take over and 
operate the plant. When the Army 
moved in the strike was called off. The 
plant was then turned back to its 
owners. 

The issue at Kearney in August was 
not wages but “union security.” The 
union wanted a closed shop. The com- 
pany refused. The union finally ac- 

ted a compromise recommended b 
the National Defense Mediation Board. 
But the company would not agree. A 
strike was called, stopping work on 
$451 million of cruisers, destroyers. 
freighters, tankers. After sixteen days 
of idleness the President ordered the 
Navy Department to take over the 
plant and operate it. 


Mediterranean Fronts 


There was no let-up during the sum- 
mer in the struggle between Britain and 
the Axis for control of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Near East. But neither 
side won a decisive victory. 

The British lost an important foot- 
hold on Crete, shortly after the Nazi 
conquest of Greece. It was the first in- 
vasion by air in history. German planes 


~ blasted the outnumbered R. A. F. out 


of the skies. British air fields on the 
island were destroyed. The German 
soldiers began to drop from the skies 
in parachutes and gliders. Though 
many were killed, in twelve days 
enough Nazi soldiers had landed to 
drive the British and Greeks out of the 
island. 

' But in June, for a change, the British 
got the jump on the Germans. The 
British were convinced that the French 
authorities in Syria were allowing Ge- 
mans to seep into that country. British 
and Free French forces invaded Syria. 
After a month’s resistance, France sur- 
rendered Syria and Lebanon to the 
British and Free French. 

All summer the British and Axis 
armies faced each other in the Libyan 
desert. Summer heat prevented large- 
scale fighting. But there were constant 
clashes between patrols. The British 

arrison of Tobruk, besieged behind 
e Axis lines, still held out. 


Map of Iran, now being invaded by 
Britain and Russia to oust Nazi agents, 
and control oil and railroad from Per- 
sian Gulf to Caspian Sea. 
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Harris & Ewing 


N 1807, Napoleon of France met 
Alexander of Russia on a boat in 
the River Niemen. When the two 

monarchs signed a pact of friendship, 
one of the Russian generals said: 

“The Emperors have shaken hands, 
let Europe tremble.” 

Last month, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill of 
Britain met and shook hands on a 
boat “somewhere off the coast of 
Newfoundland.” 

“Today,” wrote J. Emlyn Williams, 
“all people under the Hitler heel 
can say, ‘The heads of the democra- 
cies have shaken hands. Let Europe 
hope.” 

After that important handshake, 
the President and Prime Minister 
Churchill held frequent conferences 
on the British battleship H. M. S. 
Prince of Wales, and the American 
cruiser U. S. S. Augusta. Then they 
announced a historic “Atlantic Char- 
ter.” 

“After the final destruction ‘of the 
Nazi tyranny,” this document reads, 
“they hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within 
their own boundaries.” 

The charter’s eight points promise 
a “new order” of peace and justice to 
all peoples, as against the Nazi “new 
order” of military rule by a German 
“master race.” Forty different lan- 
guages were used to tell friends and 
enemies alike what the two most 
powerful democracies are fighting 
for. Radio announcers broadcast the 
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Two Men on a Boat 


Churchill and Roosevelt Issue “Eight Points”? for Future 


charters 316 words to ple 
throughout the world. British bomb- 
ers dropped leaflets over Germany 
and over countries which have been 
overrun by Nazi armies. 

The highest-ranking military, na- 
val, and air experts from Britain and 
the United States also conferred with 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. Ways and means of 
speeding American munitions to 
Britain and Russia, protecting ships 
from Nazi submarines in the Atlan- 
tic, and halting a Japanese move 
against British and American hold- 
ings in the Far East, were carefully 
discussed. These discussions made 
clear one fact: The war has to be 
won before the Eight Points can. be 
put to work. 


Charter of Liberty 

A point by point examination of 
the charter itself shows, however, 
that it may become an important 
weapon in the war on Hitler. Here 
it is, in condensed language: 

1. America and Britain do not in- 
tend to increase their territory at the 
expense of other nations. 

2. No territorial changes will be 
made except with the approval of 
the peoples who are concerned. 


Peace; Has the President Committed America to War? 





the nations conquered by Germany 
will be set free. This point will ea- 
courage Czechs, Poles, and other 
conquered peoples to work for vic- 
tory over Hitler. 

4. All nations shall be free to trade 
and obtain necessary raw materials. 
This point holds out hope to the 
“have not” nations—Germany, Italy, 
Japan. These nations have argued 
that they lacked the raw materials 
(coal, iron, oil, and land) to support 
their growing populations. So they 
joined forces to take these materials 
from the “have” nations—Britain, 
France, and the United States. 

5. All nations shall work together 
to improve the working and living 
conditions of the common man in all 
countries. Point 5 recognizes that a 
lasting peace cannot be won unless 
all peoples have a chance to become 
more prosperous. 

6. The future peace must give all 
nations and men a chance to live in 
liberty under law. 

7. The ships of all nations must be 
free to travel upon the high seas. 

8. The world must give up the use 
of force to settle disputes. Those na- 
tions “which threaten aggression” 
(Germany, Italy, Japan) must be 
disarmed unti! “a wider and perma- 





Points 1 and 2 seek to 
win the trust and assist- 
ance of anti-Nazi Ger- 
mans. There are plenty | 
of Germans who hate 
Hitler. But they hesitate 
to help Britain because 
Hitler has told them that 
a British victory would 
mean the destruction of 
Germany. They would, 
therefore; rather put up 
with Hitler than have 
Germany cut into slices 
by Britain and her allies. 
Accordingly, the “Atlan- 
tic Charter” promises 
that no peace of ven- 
geance will be forced on 
Germany. — 

3. All peoples must 
have the right to choose 
the form of government 
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under which they wish 
to live. This means that 
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nent system of general security” can 
be built. 

Points 6, 7, and 8 pledge Britain 
and the United States to direct traf- 
fic on the high seas, and keep unruly 
nations from pushing their neighbors 
around. British-American troops will 
have to act as an “international po- 
lice force” until other nations are 
able to join them in keeping order. 


Wilson‘s Fourteen Points 


The Eight Points naturally bring 
to mind the famous “Fourteen 
Points” that President Wilson an- 
nounced after the United States en- 
tered the First World War. The Wil- 
son and Roosevelt-Churchill state- 
ments both ¢ ‘l for a “peace without 
vengeance,” aid propose to establish 
“a permanent system of general se- 
curity” for all. 

President Wilson made his speech 
containing the 14 points before a ses- 
sion of Congress, January 8, 1918. It 
was transmitted throughout the 
world. This message encouraged the 
small nations of Europe to fight on 
for their freedom. By promising Ger- 
many a just peace, this message 
weakened the German soldier’s de- 
sire to fight on against overwhelming 
odds. When the war ended, Wilson 
tried to get his “peace without vic- 
tory.” He wanted enemies to forget 
the past and work together. 

But Britain and France were not 
in sympathy with the 14 points and 
never signed them. They wanted to 
cripple Germany and make her pay 
all war damages. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles cost Germany 26,000 square 
miles of territory in Europe, and all 
her colonies in Africa and the Pacific. 


if Germany Had Won 


It is a mistake, however, to blame 
the World War treaties for all of Eu- 
rope’s troubles. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was harsh. But what kind of a 
treaty would Germany have forced 
Britain and France to sign if she had 
won the war? Consider the treaty 
which Germany forced war-weary 
Russia to sign at Brest-Litovsk in 
1917. This treaty made Russia give 
up one-third of her land and popula- 
tion to Germany. 

Britain and France did accept one 
of Wilson's 14 points, This one called 
for the formation of a League of Na- 
tions to provide justice to all nations 
and prevent future wars. The League 
was to serve as a world policeman. 
And if this policeman had done a 


successful job, the bad features of 
the treaties might have been straight- 
ened out. But the League could not 
keep strong nations from imposing 
on their weaker neighbors. So, today, 
there is another World War, and Wil- 
son’s League is dead. 


“A Declaration of War” 

The sad story of Wilson's 14 points 
is recalled by leaders in America who 
oppose President Roosevelt's policy 
of all-out aid to Britain. These “iso- 
lationists” believe we should mind 
our own business and keep out of 
Europe’s quarrels. They the “At- 
lantic Charter” a “declaration of war 
on Germany” without the consent of 
Congress. They point out that the 
Senate defeated: President Wilson’s 














Benson in New York Post 


efforts to have the United States join 
the League of Nations. 

Now, however, the President 
signed an eight-point charter without 
the consent of Congress. “Isolation- 
ists” believe this action will force the 
United States to fight Germany now 
and become an “international police- 
man” after the war ends. They say 
we “won the First World War and 
ended up by losing our shirts” be- 
cause Britain and France refused to 
pay their war debts. 

People who favor the President's 
policies make this reply: 

« We may have won the war, they 
argue, but we “lost the peace” be- 
cause we did not join the League. 
We came out of the war the strong- 
est nation in the world, and our re- 
fusal to work with the League 
wrecked its chances for success. It is 
true that Britain and. France refused 
to pay their war debts. But how 


could they pay them at that time? 

In 1922 and 1930 the United States 
increased its tariffs against renee 
goods and European nations 
not sell enough goods to us to pay 
their debts. And during those years 
we lent money which these nations 
used to buy products from America. 
This policy kept our industries busy. 
But after the world-wide business 
collapse of 1930 we were unable to 
lend more money to Europe. So our 
foreign trade collapsed, and nations 
party 2° the world were sucked 
into the whirlpool of depression. 

Adolf Hitler came to power on this 
wave of unemployment and misery. 
He armed Germany to the teeth and 
joined the other “have not” nations— 
Italy and Japan—in a drive to obtain 
land and raw materials. 

Can We Ignore World Affairs? 

President Roosevelt’s supporters 
say these events prove that an “iso- 
lationist” policy will not work in the 
world today. Since we are the 
strongest and richest nation we must 
join other nations in working for the 
good of all. It may have been possi- 
ble in the past for us to “mind our 
own business” and let the rest of the 
world take care of itself. But, today, 
rapid communication and lon a 
airplanes have made the world small- 
er. Events anywhere in the world are 
likely to upset life in America. For 
example, a rubber worker in Akron, 
Ohio, may not know where the Neth- 
erlands Indies are, and he may care 
less. But if Japan takes over the In- 
dies and cuts off American supplies 
of rubber this Akron worker will 
realize that the Indies are important. 

The Issue 

To sum up: “Isolationists” oppose 
the “Atlantic Charter” because they 
believe the collapse of Britain would 
not put us in serious danger. They 
believe this charter will get us into 
the war and force us to police the 
world after the war is over. Since we 
are the most powerful nation in the 
world, we do not need to fear that 
Hitler will risk a war with us. 

“Anti-isolationists” believe the col- 
lapse of Britain would really “iso- 
late” us in a world dominated b 
Hitler’s Axis. Instead of waiting ti 
we stand alone in the world, why not 
help Britain defeat Hitler? Further- 
more, we must not make the mistake 
we made after the First World War. 
We must not “win the war” and then 
“lose the peace.” 
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Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
Tough on the Super Salesman \ 


Nazi-Soviet War Gives Britain Breathing-Spell 


Hitler and Stalin, Once “Neighborly Friends,” Are Now Locked 
in the Greatest Battle in History, Affecting the Fate of the World 


Paul Joseph Goebbels, stood 
before a microphone in Ber- 
lin on Sunday morning, June 22. He 
read a proclamation by his leader, 


Pat Propaganda Ghief, 


Adolf Hitler. “German people!” it 
began. “National Socialists! Weight- 
ed down with heavy cares, con- 
demned to ausgrawstign. silence, the 
hour has now come when at last I 
can speak frankly.” 

Russia was the subject of the 
proclamation. He had signed a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviets in 
1939 “with a heavy heart,” Hitler 
said. Its purpose was to keep the 
Russians quiet and obtain supplies 
while he dealt with France and 
Britain in the West. But the Russians 
had not “cooperated.” They were 
trying to keep the war going in the 
hope that eventually Germany would 
be beaten. 

Hitler had therefore decided that 
the time had come “to save the en- 
tire civilized world from the dan- 
gers of Bolshevism.” Even as the 
proclamation was being read Ger- 
man troops were pouring across the 
border into Russia. 


Stalin said nothing as the Soviet 
armies braced themselves to meet 
the Nazi onslaught. But he must 
have been thinking bitterly that he 
had lost his desperate gamble. His 
one idea had been to keep his coun- 
try out of the war. 

The Russian dictator had never 
had any illusions about Hitler's real 
intentions toward the Soviet Union. 
He knew that at the first good op- 
portunity the Nazis would strike at 
Russia. Hitler had said so himself, 
many times. But in the summer of 
1939 the war had not yet begun. Hit- 
ler’s immediate enemies were in the 
West. The Russians could gain time, 
perhaps aveid war altogether, by 
agreeing not to attack Germany and 
by furnishing supplies to the Nazis. 
(See “Hitler and Stalin Bargain for 
World Power,” Scholastic, Nov. 28, 
1940, p. 5.) 


The Nazi-Soviet Pact 


It was with this hope that Stalin 
had signed a non-aggression pact 
with Hitler on August 23, 1939. At 
first this policy brought results. Stalin 
shipped supplies to the Reich and 





Manning in Phoenix Republic and Gazette Syn. 


But Confidentially ... 


talked about his “good-neighborly 
friendship” with Hitler. At the same 
time he was busy grabbing territory 
along the Russian borders. First it 
was part of Poland. Then came Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania. Southeast- 
ern Finland was won in a short but 
bitter war. Finally Bessarabia and 
another slice of Rumania were added 
to the Soviet Union. 

Then in November, 1940, Soviet 
Premier Molotov visited Hitler in 
Berlin. Hitler dangled before Molo- 
tov a promised share of spoils that 
Russia would get for playing along 
with the Nazi “new order.” But the 
Russians were not enthusiastic. From 
that time on the Russo-German 
“friendship” began to cool off. 

One reason for this was the fact 
that Hitler’s new plans included an 
excursion into the Balkans. Russia 
has always been particularly in- 
terested in this part of Europe. Stalin 


-had no wish to see the Balkans or 


the Turkish Straits swaliowed up by 
the Nazis. The Russians were not 
willing to fight for the Balkans. But 
they openly encouraged the Yugo- 
slavs and the Greeks when they re- 
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sisted Hitler in the spring BBlitz- 
krieg. But the Balkan countries 
quickly collapsed, with the slight aid 
Britain could send. 

Why did Hitler make his fateful 
decision to invade Russia? Three 
principal explanations were put for- 
ward. He may have been ihiwaat 
by any or all of these. 

First, he had apparently given up 
the hope of ending the war this year 
by a quick blow at Britain. If the 
war was to last for a long time the 


_ Germans would need the foodstuffs 


and raw materials of Russia. And 
they would rather control them 
themselves than depend on Stalin’s 
promises. 

Second, Hitler did not dare attack 
Britain with his full strength while 
the huge Soviet army stood at his 
back. Hitler trusted Stalin no 
more than Stalin trusted Hit- 
ler. An all-out war in the 
West would not be safe until 
the Russian army was de- 
stroyed. 

Third, Hitler may have 
hoped to win friends in Bri- 
tain and the United States 
by claiming to be a defender 
of western civilization and 
Christianity against the Bol- 
sheviks. By playing up this 
argument he might even be 
able to persuade the British 
to make peace on his terms. 
But Pope Pius has not given 
his blessing to such a “holy 
war by the Nazis.” 

Longest Fighting Front 

Whatever the reasons for it, the 
German invasion of Russia opened 
what is probably the greatest battle 
in the world’s history. Five million 
men are fighting along a 2,000-mile 
front stretching from the Black Sea 
to the Baltic. 

This has been a war of surprises. 
Military experts had many times 
said the Russians would be com- 
pletely outclassed. But at the end 
of ten weeks the Russian armies 
were still intact, making the Ger- 
mans fight bitterly for every inch of 
ground they conquered. Obviously 
the Russian forces were much bet- 
ter trained and equipped than any- 
one had suspected. Their morale 
was good. They seemed -to have 
plenty of planes and tanks and guns. 
And most important of all they knew 
how to use the modern weapons of 
mechanized war. 





The first stage of the German in- 
vasion was in familiar Bli eg 
style. But the Russians had studi 
this kind of fighting, too. They knew 
how to meet Hitler's famous armored 
divisions. They retreated but they 
fought back and a Blitzkrieg was 
stopped dead in its tracks. 

But that only meant that the bat- 
tle changed its character, not that 
it ended. The Germans halted for 
a little while to reorganize their 
forces and straighten out their lines 
of communication. Then they struck 
again at the Stalin line. 

The pressure was terrific and the 
Soviet troops were forced slowly 
backward. City after city fell into 
German hands. But the Nazis were 
not interested in capturing territory. 
They were out to destroy the Rus- 





British Combine 


Russians, old and young, have risen to the 
defense of their country. This boy and his 
grandfather joined a Moscow volunteer force. 


sian armies. And that they could not 
accomplish. 

The Germans were fighting against 
time as well as against the Russians. 
In a few weeks the terrible Rus- 
sian winter will make large-scale 
fighting impossible. If Hitler is to 
beat Russia this year he must do so 
before the snow falls. 


Britain Gets a Break 

The German invasion of Russia 
was of course a break for Great 
Britain and the United States. The 
longer the fighting lasted the more 
time England and America had to 
build up their strength. And it soon 
became clear that the Germans were 
paying heavily for the victories they 
were winning. 

Neither the British nor the Ameri- 
can governments paid much atten- 
tion to Hitler’s claim that he was 
carrying on a crusade against Com- 
poe London and Washington 
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both made it clear that they would 
= any country that fought against 
itler. 

Some aid was soon on the way to 
Russia from England and the United 
States, although neither country had 
much to spare. Late in August, how- 
ever, the British and the Russians” 
found a place in which they could 
work together. This was in the Mid- 
dle Eastern country of Iran (Persia). 


The Iran Interlude 


Iran is important to Britain, Rus- 
sia, and Germany alike. Across it 
runs one of the few routes over 
which British and American supplies 
could be shipped to Russia. If the 
Germans should fight their way 
through the Ukraine and the Rus- 
sian Caucasus Iran would lie before 
them as a highway to the Middle © 
East and India. Finally, Iran pro- 
duces ten million tons of oil a year. 

The British and Russians had 
been worried about the number of 
Germans who seemed to be drifting 
into Iran. The British were afraid 
they were Nazi agents, who were 
preparing the way for a German in- 
vasion. 

Finally London and Moscow 
asked Iran to expel these Germans. 
The government of Iran refused. So 
on August 25 Russian and British 
troops invaded Iran. Both govern- 
ments assured Iran that they would 
get out as soon as the danger of 
German mischief had been removed. 

The Russo-German war also 
brought problems to the Far East, 
for Russia is also an Asiatic nation. 

For one thing, Japanese industry 
would suffer. Japan had been get- 
ting most of the machinery and 
equipment for its factories from Ger- 
many by way of Russia. 

en there was the matter of 
American aid to Russia. One of the 
best routes for American supplies 
would be across the Pacific to Vladi- 
vostok. The Japanese were afraid 
that guns and planes landed there 
might be used against them instead 
of against Germany. 

The Japanese were clearly unde- 
cided what to do about this new de- 
velopment. They took another step 
southward, into Indo-China. But 
they did nothing about Russia. Like 
the rest of the world they watched 
the titanic struggle in Eastern 
Europe, whose outcome might de- 
termine the shape of things to come 
for many years. 
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URING the fifteenth and six- 
D teenth centuries the -world 
that men had known for hun- 
dreds of years was breaking up. The 
Holy Roman Empire was giving way 
to new national states. The Protes- 
tant Reformation was challenging 
the authority of the Church Uni- 
versal. Business, commerce, and fi- 
nance were extending their opera- 
tions beyond local or even national 
lines. A new world of science—new 
conceptions of the universe, of na- 
ture, of the human body — opened 
— the astonished gaze of men. 
eir energies were stimulated, their 
imagination beguiled, by novel ideas 
of art and of literature. 

And finally, as if to symbolize 
and to dramatize the discovery of 
new worlds of the mind and spirit, 
this age opened up new worlds of 
geography, that revealed to the ex- 
cited view of Europeans ema 

les in the Far East, unsuspect 
a socie in the far West. Indeed, 
the most important event of this age 
—perhaps the most important of any 
age—was the discovery of America. 

We all know the story of the dis- 
coverers—of Leif Ericson, Columbus 
and Balboa, of De Soto and Coro- 
nado, of Cabot and Hudson, of the 
scores and hundreds of others who 
braved death and risked their for- 
tunes to open up the New World. 
Those were men of heroic stature, 
ae in their virtues, even in their 
aults. Their careers are fascinating: 
after four hundred years we still 
are thrilled by the story of the first 
landfall of the Great Admiral, of 
Coronado seeking the fabulous 
Seven Cities of Cibola, of De Soto’s 
burial in the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, of Henry Hudson’s search 
for the sea that bears his name. But 
we must remember, too, that these 
men represent an age. 

For all of them, consciously or un: 
e new 


consciously, were men of 
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time. They subscribed to the new 
ideas of geography and astronomy, 
to the new, practical sciences. They 
sailed under the flags of imperial 
nations, — Spain, France, England — 
and were the forerunners of modern 
nationalism, with all its weal and its 
woe. They were the pioneers of com- 
merce, searching for precious metals, 
for foodstuffs, for markets. They rep- 





‘The Old World 
Discovers the New 











resented, in varying degrees, science, 
nationalism, pier Sat the major 
characteristics of the modern age. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the discovery of America was fin- 
ished, once and for all, with Colum- 
bus. Discovery and _ exploration 
went on allthrough the seventeenth 
and eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, as new parts of the interior 
of the American continents were 
opened up. And in our own day ex- 
peditions are still charting the Arctic 
or the Antarctic, or the mysterious 
jungles of Brazil. 

And in a larger sense the Old 
World has continued to discover the 
New, and the New-to react upon the 
Old with increasing force down 
through the centuries. The European 
background of American history is 
sometimes described as if it came, 
suddenly, to a close about the year 
1500 or in 1607, with the settlement 
at Jamestown. Actually, of course, 
the whole of European history, down 
to our own day, is part of the back- 
ground of American history. 

For it was not only the explorers 
who discovered America. Every Eu- 
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THE HERITAGE OF AMERICA 


Salient Scenes in the Pageant of Our National History—A Weekly Series 


ropean who has come here for the 
past three hundred years has dis- 
covered America for himself. Year 
after year, generation after genera- 
tion from all quarters of the globe, 
has come a many stream of discov- - 
erers: Spani ‘to the lands south 
of the Rio Grande, Portuguese to 
Brazil, French to Canada, English- 
men to the United States, and with 
them peoples from all countries — 
Germans and Scandinavians, blacks 
from Africa, Mongolians from the 
Far East, Russians and Italians and 
Poles and Hungarians and Greeks, 
hundreds of tributaries joining in one 
mighty torrent of immigration. 

Like Columbus and his contem- 
poraries, they all came seeking a new 
world, and a better one. They tore 
themselves loose from familiar 
things, said farewell to family and 
friends and careers, and with high 
hopes set forth on the great adven- 
ture. They went out, by the million, 
to find a new world for themselves, 
new ways of life, new work, new 
freedom. They blazed new paths in 
the wilderness, they harnessed na- 
ture to their needs, they multiplied, 
and subdued the earth, they made a 
new nation. 

And they brought with them their 
rich and. varied heritages. Each of 
the discoverers was a bearer of cul- 
ture, each contained in himself the 
history of his own people. And to 
Americans is given, in a peculiar 
fashion, the past and the present, 
the spiritual and intellectual and 
even the material heritage. And con- 
sequently America has been the very 
proving ground of history, the lab- 
oratory where mankind was to have 
the opportunity to test its capabili- 
ties. Every individual who came to 
the New World discovered it for 
himself; but in the largest sense 
Europe has been discovering in 
America, for three hundred years, 
the destiny of man. 
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They Build Their Own at Penn-Craft | aver county 


Democracy at Work Solving Its Problems in Ameri- 
can Communities: No. 15 in a Scholastic Series 


Everyone works hard at the Penn-Craft community. Under the direction of a 
skilled mason, neighbors are helping a homesteader build his six-room house. 


Left: Homesteader’s son is learning to 
weave in the Red Stone sweater factory, 
which was founded in 1939. It is Penn- 
Craft's first industry. 


This six-room Penn-Craft home, complete 

‘ with bath, central heating, basement, 
and two acres of land, will cost the 
homesteader only $2,000. 
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down a paint brush, “this is my 

house. Built it myself. Of course, 
I got a little help from the mason and 
carpenter here. You see, I’m a coal miner 
and didn’t know a hatchet from a saw 
a few months ago.” 

We spoke admiringly of the sturdy 
stone, construction of the house, and the 
neatly finished six-room layout, complete 
with bath, central heating and base- 
ment. The man walked to the front room 
and pointed to a window sill. 

“See this window sill?” he said 
“You'll notice that it ain't level.” Then 
he added with a great deal of pride, 
“But you can’t find another window like 
that in the house. I learned how it’s done 
on that one.” 

As we stood at the window we could 
fook across the rolling farm land of 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania. Nearby 
were two other substantial stone houses, 
smaller neat white buildings, and cul- 
tivated fields. Across the road, several 
men were working on the wall of an- 
other house, lifting heavy stones in 
place and joining them with mortar. 

On that day last year everyone in 
Penn-Craft community was busy. But 
not so many years ago this land lay idle 
and the miners in nearby communities 
waited helplessly, wondering when the 
mines would open again. During the 
bleak winter of 1931, miners’ children 
had been fed by the American Friends 
Service Committee, a Quaker organiza- 
tion devoted to helping those in need. 

Field workers of the Service Commit- 
tee saw the tremendous problem faced 
by the stranded miners. Since World 
War I the mines had been losing markets 
to oil and gas competition. Increased 
use of machinery in mines had thrown 
many men out of work. 

After careful investigation by Errol 
Peckham, Levinus Painter, and David 
W. Day, who later became manager of 
Penn-Craft community, the Committee 
was ready to help the miners help them- 
selves. The Craft farm, two miles south 
of the town of Republic, was purchased. 
Plans were made to develop a com- 
munity where unemployed mn partially 
employed miners could produce their 
own food, build their own homes, and 
learn new skills. Half of the 200 acres 
was divided up into homestead plots 
for 50 families. The other hundred acres 
were set aside for farm and grazing land. 

Fifty families soon were selected for 
the Penn-Craft experiment. No dis- 
crimination was made on account of 
race, creed or color. None of the 


“WV to sir,” the man replied, putting 








» tamilies had any money, but all were 
willing to “pioneer at Penn-Craft. Each 
family built 2 one-room frame poultry 
house to live in temporarily. They lived 
“on the land, wing their own food, 
building the homes with their own 
hands, with stone obtained nearby 

The total loan advanced to each 
tamily for land and building materials 
was $2,000. Each homesteader has 20 
years to pay tor his home at the rate of 
$10 a month. Each one works about 
2,500 hours without ey on his home. 
The homesteaders also help each other 
by trading work-hours. Increased work 
m the mines has cut down the amount 
of time the homesteaders can spend 
building their homes. But Penn-Craft’s 
building program should be completed 
by October ' 1941. 

Today, employment in the mines is 
nigher than’ at any time in the past ten 
years. But Penn-Craft or are not 
depending on this to last. They are 
working to develop other industries 
and learn new skills. A knitting mill was 
started in 1939. A few homesieaders 
ean make a living providing goods for 
the community For instance, Penn- 
Craft can keep one shoemaker busy 

The 100-acre farm is conducted as a 
separate business by one homesteader. 
The dairy sells milk to homesteaders at 
5 cents less per quart than store prices 
and ‘still makes a profit. 

The Penn-Craft leaders believe that 
more homesteaders must turn to farm- 
ing in the future to earn a living. They 
recall that before mines were opened 
Fayette County was a good agricultural 
aiea. Now that the mines are an uncer- 
tain source of income, the people must 
turn back to the soil. Accordingly, the 
nearby Taylor farm of 253 acres has 
been . Plans call for ten or twelve 
small farms on this land. Each famil 
will run its own farm. But money will 
be saved by having the farmers get to- 
gether to buy supplies. © 

The homesteaders have shown a keen 
interest in handling their affairs in a 
aemocratic manner. All of them belon 
to the Community Association, which 
elects its own officers and deals with all 
matters that affect the life of the com- 
munity. 

A co-operative store, owned and oper- 
ated by the homesteaders, gives them 
ood service as well as excellent business 
training. Started with a capital of only 
$25, the store now does a monthly busi- 
ness of $1,000. 

Penn-Craft families have shown that 
one of the best ways to provide low cost 
houses is for the people themselves to 
build them. If coal miners can build 
houses why can’t other groups? The 
Service Committee comments that “This 
low-cost housing demonstration may be 
one of the most important by-products 
of Penn-Craft.’ : 
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Quarterback on High Bench 


““Slug’’ Stone, Amherst ’°94, Wins His Letter 


N 1892 Amherst’s football team de- 
feated Williams 60 to 0. The stand- 
out man on this “point-a-minute” team 
was a h right d by the name of 
Harlan (“Slug”) Stone. Before he was 
graduated in 1894, Harlan went on to 
star in scholarship and other college ac- 
tivities. 

He won a Phi Beta Kappa key in his 
junior year, was president of his class 
found time some- 
how to earn college expenses, tutoring, 
selling insvrance and typewriters. 

The Class of 94 voted Harlan Stone 
the “man who would become most fa- 
mous.” And when asked to name the 
“best thing the town of Amherst has 
given the College,” many class members 
wrote: “Slug Stone.” 

Today the American people agree 





with Amherst’s Class of 94. They ap- 
plauded President Roosevelt's selection 
this summer of Associate Justice Har- 
lan Fiske Stone as the next Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to suicceed the much re- 
spected Charles Evans Hughes, who re- 
tires at 79. 

The new Chiet Justice was born in 
1872 at Chesterfield, N. H., where. his 
father was a farmer. Two years later the 
family moved to Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. After only two years of high 
school, Harlan entered the agricultural 
college near Amherst. At that time -he 
was nicknamed “Slug” because of his 
size and his care-free attitude toward 
trouble. “Slug” soon became famous as 


-the leader of every nightshirt parade, 


ducking party, and chapel rush. During 
one demonstration — so the story goes 
—a professor got in his way. Well... 
“Slug” was asked to leave. Harlan. then 
persuaded Amherst to overlook his pre- 
vious record. 


Wi 
At 69, Justice Stone still-plays hard. 


During the next few years Stone _ 
taught school to pay his bills at the 
Columbia University School of Law, 
New York, and received his degree in 
1898. The next year he married Agnes 
Harvey of Chesterfield, N. H. While 
practicing law he lectured part of the 
time at Columbia. In 1910 he was made 
dean of the Law School. 


In 1924, Stone was appointed Attor- 


_ ney General by President Calvin Cool- 


idge, who was a classmate at Amherst. 
Less than a year later Stone was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court. Some 
people said Stone was sent to the Su- 
preme Court because his activities as 
Attorney General did not please certain 
politicians. But some liberals in Con- 

ess were suspicious of Stone because 
e had been a corporation lawyer. 


Associate Justice Stone 
surprised everyone. In 
1936 the conservative ma-* 
jority on the Supreme 
Court was busy ruling 
New Deal laws unconsti- 
tutional. Stone, a Repub- 
lican, upheld those a 


In one famous dissent- 
ing opinion he said the 
only question the Court 
should decide was 
whether an act of Con- 
gress was permitted by 
the Constitution. The 
Court should not worry 
about whether an act was 
wise or unwise. An unwise 
law, he concluded; must 
be removed by the people 
themselves, acting through the Senators 
and Representatives they elect to Con- 
gress. 

Justice Stone still believes that Con- 
og and the state legislatures must be 

ee to experiment, even if they make 
mistakes. One New Dealer was sur- 
prised to learn that although Stone had 
upheld an act of Congress as “perfectly , 
legal” he also thought the act was “per- 
fectly foolish.” 

Today, at 69, the new Chieé Justice 
is a vigorous man who gets a kick out 
of life, and is particularly fond of fish- 
ing and hose He likes the company 
of young people, especially artists and 
musicians. 

Sixteen years on the world’s most 
powerful and dignified Court have not 
robbed the Justice of his sense of hu- 
mor. One time he arrived to dine with 
the Minister from Eire. He looked at all 
the Irish faces and then whispered -to 
the butler who was to announce him: 
“Justice and Mrs. O’Stonegal.” 
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IRON MAN OF IRAN - 


merly Persia), His Majesty Riza 

Shah Pahlevi, is responsible for 
one of the minor miracles of the East. 
Formerly one of the typically Oriental 
countries, Iran is becoming an advance 
guard of Western culture in Asia. 

Because of his work as a nation 
builder, Riza Shah has been likened to 
Peter the Great of Russia. His enemies 
whisper cautiously that he is like Ivan 
the Terrible. The Shah himself admits 
to have derived inspiration from Kemal 
Ataturk, the late dictator of the Turkish 
people. 

Riza Shah is past 60, massive, 
swarthy and mirthless. His eyes are 
sometimes terrible to behold and his 
voice occasionally sounds like the roar 
of a cannon. He seems to be over- 
charged with a nervous energy. 

It was with a force of only 2,500 men 
that Riza Khan won one of the world’s 
most ancient kingdoms, covering a ter- 
ritory as large as Texas, California, 
Montana, and Nebraska, with a popu- 


To King of Kings of Iran (for- 


lation of more than 9,000,000. He be- 
gan his career as a simple soldier in a 
Russian Cossack regiment stationed on 
Iranian soil. When the Bolshevists seized 
— in Russia, the Cossacks tried to 
d a new allegiance. Riza 

saw his chance and 
promptly took command. 
He proclaimed the bri- 
gade the elite troop of 
Iran. Now the way was 
open to fame and power. 
Twenty years ago Riza 
saw the time was ripe for 
decisive action, marched 
upon Teheran, and had 
himself proclaimed Com- 
mander - in - Chief. Iran’s 
peacock throne was occu- 
ied then by a weak mem- 
Ros of the Kajar dynasty, 


Shah Ahmed Mirza, who was more in- 
terested in pleasure than power. Riza 
sent him to Paris to study night life, and 
himself rebuilt poverty stricken Iran. 


Iran’s foreign relations were as bad 





A. MARCH OF EVENTS 


Circle T if statement is true, F if 
it is false. 


1. T F_ President Roosevelt did not 
disprove Senator Byrd's 
charge that U. S. produc- 
tion of airplanes and ships 
was behind schedule. 


The cost of living has ad- 
vanced only 2 per cent 
since August, 1930. 


The Navy Department took 
over operations of the 
strike-bound Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Com- 
pany. 

Congress voted to increase 
the service of drafted men 
by 24 additional months. 


The  Roosevelt-Churchill 
“Atlantic Charter” declared 
that America and Britain 
will not try to gain any ter- 
ritory at the expense of 
other nations. 


Marshal Petain of France 
has declared that he will 
not cooperate with Hitler's 
“new order” in Europe. 


B. IT’S ON THE MAP 


Fill in the blanks. 


1. This island was occupied by 
American troops last July: —_—. 





What Do You Know About The News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers Edition, 


2. The first successful air invasion in 
history took place in 

8. Russian province that has rich 
supplies of grain and minerals: 


. This middle-eastern nation was 
occupied by Russo-British forces: 


. Small far-eastern nation that is 
menaced by Japan: 


. Russian port and second-largest 
city: ———____. 


C. HERE AND THERE 


Complete each statement: 

1. Cooks will soon become painfully 
aware of the shortage of cer- 
tain —______.. 

. The new price control bill fails to 
put a strict limit on prices of 
——______—. products. 

. The 14 points were announced by 

in 1918. 

. The strike-bound North American 
Aviation Company plant was 
opened last summer by ——_——. 

. A new tax ages been - 
by one house of Congress and is 

_being studied by ———___. 

. Conflicting agreements with Ger- 
— and Russia are bothering 
the leaders of 


. Experts have been surprised 
the fighting skill of * 











RIZA KHAN 


By Emil Lengyel 


as her internal affairs, because she was 

the battleground of two great powers. 

Russia was striving on Iranian soil to 

realize the dream of Peter the Great of 

finding access to the warm waters of 
the South. Britain was de- 
termined to keep Russia 
from gaining the upper 
hand in Iran and threaten- 
ing India. 

On April 25, 1926, 15 
ears ago, Riza Khan Pah- 
evi was crowned Shabh-in- 

Shah. He immediately set 
about purging the court of 
asites and appointing 


is fellow officers to im- 


portant functions. 

Urged onward by a ver- 
itable frenzy of reform, 
Riza began rebuilding 
Twentieth Century Iran. Old Persia 
was to be changed in all, even in its 
name. The common people were to be 
educated, and rows of schools were 
built. A network of good roads also was 
built and Iran soon had over 400 miles 
of railroad, The major railroad line con- 
nects the Persian Gulf with the Caspian 
Sea. ‘ 

Not content with technical achieve- 
ments, the Shah set out to change Iran- 
ian nature. The subjection of woman 
was to be ended and the veil was to 
be discarded. Upon the Shah’s instruc- 
tions, the Police Commissioner of Iran 
took his wife into a public cafe—a revo- 
lutionary act. 

In foreign relations Riza’s aims have 
been directed toward creating a strong 
block of middle-eastern countries, con- 
sisting of Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, and 
Turkey, which would continue an era 
of reform and enforce an Asiatic Mon- 
toe Doctrine to keep alien interest out 
of their territory. 

In the history of Asia, Riza Shah Pah- 
levi will have an assured place. 


Underwood 


Ed. Note: The following statement 
by Leo Thonet in the April issue of 
Asia magazine is of interest in view of 
the Russo-British drive to oust Nazi 
agents in Iran. 

“At the beginning of the war there 
was widespread Sedna lest the 
number of German engineers and mer- 
chants in Iran would be militarized and 
used in a sudden thrust against the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil interests. No such at- 
tack took place. This may have been 
due to Russian pressure, or to a feel- 
ing that such a thrust could be effec- 
tively countered by British planes sta- 
tioned in Iraq. . . .” 


Condensed from This Week by permis- 
sion of the Editor. 
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It was there, surely, surely, it was there, what 


they were looking for — hidden in the clover or 
down among the flat-leaved plants by the creek 


UR house is just on the edge of 

town. Beyond, acruss a gravel 
road, stretch several blocks of 
undeveloped real-estate property 
which gral blend into the land 
ing-field of the county airport and 
farther on into straight-rowed corn 
fields. By the middle of June, the 
white stakes marking off the lots are 
hidden in clover and the boundary 
lines are obscured in the thick, wav- 
ing grass. This whole stretch of land 
is commonly called the Field, and 
when we were younger it was our 
favorite place to play. 

One day stands out in my mind. 
My mother and father had gone out 
of town, and my sister Kathleen and 
I were home alone for the day. We 
packed a lunch and started down the 
grass road that led through the field 
to the creek. It was the end of July, 
and the air shimmered with summer 
heat. We walked slowly, stopping 
—_ to pick violets and rest in the 

ss. For- a short while we 
ra house, each beating down a 

t space in the tall clover with a 

connecting path between. Here we 


lay on our backs, squinting at the 
bright sky. Sometimes a _bobolink 
would fly low with its peculiar call 


that sounded like shiny bubbles 
bursting, and then circle higher and 
higher till it melted into the blueness 
of the sky. Small black and yellow 
wasps with sharp, striped bodies zig- 
zagged between clover heads, and 
occasional pink blossoms were 
weighted down with fat, dronin 
bumblebees. After a while we i 
ourselves from the sunny stupor and 
went on down the road. 

One part of the field is marshy, 
and here coarse, 


grass growing in tufts replaces the 


dark-green swamp — 


meadow grass, and here wild iris 
with thin-petalled purple blossoms 
grow on hummocks. Kathleen and I 
picked a bunch, and the smooth 
stems made a skreaking sound as 
they slipped out between the green 
leaves. The soft ground squished be- 
neath our weight and oozed around 
our shoes. It was almost noon before 
we reached the creek. 

Kathleen, because she was older, 
spread out the lunch. She was hot 


About MAUREEN DALY 


ag 1938, when Maureen Daly was 16, 
she won first prize in the short story 
division of our Scholastic Awards with 
that famous story, “Sixteen.” This year 
she’s 20, and the big news is that the 
rest of the publishing world has dis- 
covered her as a coming novelist. Last 
June she was awarded the first Dodd, 
Mead Intercollegiate Literary Fellowship 
($1200) for her first novel, Seventeenth 
Summer, which will be published next 
spring. Already Hollywood studios are 
dickering for movie rights on this story 
of a boy and girl in love for the first 


New World Phow 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 











and dirty by this time and edged 
herself carefully down the crumbling 
clay bank to wash in the creek first. 
I remember noticing then the brooch 
she had borrowed from my mother’s 
dressing-table to fasten her dress at 
the neck, glinting in the sun. It was 
a small, gold swallow with wings 
outstretched, each feather carefully 
outlined in the metal. 

We had brought a clean white 
dishtowel for a tablecloth, and Kath- 
leen spread it carefully on the grass. 
We had bread-and-butter sand- 
wiches, hard-boiled eggs, cookies, 
milk, and small round tomatoes from 

(Concluded on page 22) 





time, with the setting in Maureen’s own 
backyard—the Wisconsin lake country. 


After “Sixteen” appeared in the Stu- 
dent Achievement Number of Scholastic, 
the story was snapped up for the O. 
Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 
1938; Redbook reprinted it as one of | 
their “Encore” series; it was dramatized 
and broadcast last year from Chicago; 
it appears by now in several antholo- 
gies. And, if by any chance you've 
missed it, get hold of a copy of that 
brand-new book, Here We Are (to be 
published this month by McBride). Here 
We Are is a collection of twenty of the 
best stories that have appeared in Scho- 
lastic during the past twenty years. 
You'll find Maureen Daly's “Sixteen” 
right there among the best of them — 
between Sinclair Lewis and Elliott Mer- 
rick. 

As her name hints, Maureen Patricia 
Daly was born in Castlecanfield, County 
Tyrone, Ireland (1921). When she was 
two years old her family came to Amer- 
ica, and after a short stay in New York 
moved on to Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
where they have lived ever since. Mau- 
reen is now starting her senior year at 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, 
and having a wonderful time although, 
as she wrote us this summer, “The draft 
has hit me pretty hard.” 
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nston Churchill in the uniform of a Lieutenant 
of South African Light Horse, 1900. 


g gretemntndl escapes and all the 
accompanying suspense do not be- 
long exclusively to Alfred Hitchcock 
movies. Sometimes these things happen 
in real life, to real people. Here is such 
a story from the early life of no less 
@ person than Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister of England—the man who is 
leading Great Britain’s fight for free- 
dom while the whole world watches. 

The world got its first taste of watch- 
~ ing Churchill as far back as 1899 when 
young, red-headed, freckled Winston 
(half blue-blood English, half red-blood 
American) went to South Africa to cover 
the Boer War for an English paper. As 
a lieutenant in the Fourth Hussars, 25- 
year-old Churchill had already served 
as an officer with the Spanish forces in 
Cuba, the Malakand Field Force in 
India, and the Nile Expeditionary Force, 
" so that it isn’t surprising that when the 
scouting train on which he was riding 
as a non-combatant was derailed and 
wrecked by the Boers, young Churchill 
got into the fight. What is surprising is 
that when he was captured he wasn’t 
shot. Instead he was locked up in Pre- 
toria as a prisoner of war. 

The story of the train wreck and sub- 
sequent fight is exciting enough, but the 
story of Churchill’s escape, alone and 
unaided, in an utterly strange country, 
is more thrilling still. Here you have it, 
as told by Winston Churchill’s American 
friend, the late great Richard Harding 
Davis, one of the best war correspond- 
ents the world has ever seen. It’s part 
of a book published by Davis in 1906 
and long forgotten, until Scribner's re- 
issued it this summer for obvious reasons. 

During his lifetime (1864-1916), Davis 
had a way of being in places where 
history was being made—from the time 
of the Cuban Insurrection to Germany’s 
invasion of Belgium — 1914 version. 
When he was married he took his bride 
off to the Boer War on their honeymoon 
—and that’s howcome we have this story. 
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OVER THE FENCE 


Bristling Bayonets and 280 Miles of Wilderness Lay 


Between Him and Freedom — 


ITH other officers, Churchill 
W:::: imprisoned in the State 

Model Schools, situated in 
the heart of Pretoria. It was dis- 
tinctly characteristic that on the very 
day of his arrival he began to plan to 
escape. Before his chance came, a 
month elapsed, and the opportunity 
that then offered was less an oppor- 
tunity to escape than to get himself 
shot. 

The State Model Schools were sur- 
rounded by the children’s play- 
grounds, penned in by a high wall, 
and at night, while they were used 
as a prison, brilliantly lighted by 
electric lights. After many nights of 
observation, Churchill discovered 
that while the sentries were pacing 
their beats there was a moment when 
to them a certain portion of the wall 
was in darkness. This was due to 
cross-shadows cast by the electric 
lights. On the other side of this wall 
there was a private house set in a 
garden filled with bushes. Beyond 
this was the open street. 

To scale the wall was not difficult; 
the real danger lay in the fact that at 
no time were the sentries farther 
away than fifteen yards, and the 
chance of being shot by one or both 
of them was excellent. To a brother 
officer Churchill confided his pur- 
pose, and together they agreed that 
some night when the sentries had 
turned 
wall they would scale it and drop 
among the bushes in the garden. 
After they reached the garden, 
should they reach it alive, what they 
were to do they did not know. How 
they were to proceed through the 
streets and out of the city, how they 
were to pass unchallenged under its 
many electric lights and before the 
illuminated shop windows, how to 


dodge patrols, and how to find their’ 


way ough two hundred and 
eighty miles of South African wilder- 


-ness, through an utterly unfamiliar, 


unfriendly, and sparsely settled coun- 
try into Portuguese territory and the 
coast, they left to chance. But with 
luck they hoped to cover the dis- 
tance in a fortnight, begging corn at 
the Kaffir kraals, sleeping by day, 


om the dark spot on the- 


But Young Churchill Made It 


and marching under cover of dark- 
ness. 

They agreed to make the attempt 
on the 11th of December, but on that 
night the sentries did not move from 
the only part of the wall that was in 
shadow. On the night following, at 
the last moment, something delayed 
Churchill's companion, and he as- 
sayed the adventure alone. He 
writes: “Tuesday, the 12th! Anything 
was better than further suspense. 
Again night came. Again the dinner 
bell sounded, Choosing ~my oppor- 
tunity, I strolled across the quad- 
rangle and secreted myself in one of 
the offices. Through a chink I 
watched the sentries. For half an 
hour they remained stolid and un- 
obstructive. Then suddenly one 
turned and walked up to his com- 
rade and they began to talk. Their 
backs were turned. I darted. out of 
my hiding-place and ran to the wall, 
seized the top with my hands and 
drew myself up. Twice I let myself 


down again in sickly hesitation, and - 


then with a third resolve scrambled 
up. The top was flat. Lying on it, I 
had one parting glimpse of the sen- 
tries, still talking, still, with their 
backs turned, but, I repeat, still fif- 
teen yards away. Then I lowered my- 
self into the adjoining garden and 
crouched among the shrubs. I was 
free. The first step hhad been taken, 
and it was irrevocable.” 

Churchill discovered that the 
house into the garden of which he 
had so unceremoniously introduced 
himself was brilliantly lighted, and 
that the owner was giving a party. At 
one-time two of the guests walked 
into the garden and stood, smoking 
and chatting, in the path within a 
few yards of him. He stepped boldly 
out into the garden and, passing the 


open windows of the house, walked © 


down the gravel path to the street. 
Not five yards from the gate stood a 
sentry. 

For a hundred feet he walked as 
though on ice, inwardly shrinking 
as he waited for the sharp challenge, 
and the rattle of the Mauser thrown 
to the “Ready.” His nerves were leap- 
ing, his heart in his throat, his spine 
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of water. And then, as he continued 
to advance, and still no tumult pur- 
sued him, he quickened his pace and 
turned into one of the main streets 
of Pretoria. The sidewalks were 
crowded with burghers, but no one 
noticed him. 

Straight through the town he 
walked until he reached the suburbs, 
the open veldt, and a railroad track. 
As he had no map or com he 
knew this must be his only guide, but 
he knew also that two railroads left 
Pretoria, the one along which he had 
been captured, to Pietermaritzburg, 
and the other, the one leading to the 
coast and freedom. Which of the two 
this one was he had no idea, but he 
took his chance, and a hundred yards 
beyond a station waited for the first 
outgoing train. About midnight, a 
freight stopped at the station, and 
after it had left it and before it had 
again gathered headway, Churchill 
por himself up dpon it, and 
stretched out upon a pile of coal. 
Throughout the night the train con- 
tinued steadily toward the east, and 
so told him that he was on his way 
to the neutral territory of Portugal. 

Fearing the daylight, just before 
the sun rose, as the train was pulling 
up a a grade, he leaped off into 
some bushes. All that day he lay hid- 
den, and the next night he walked. 
He made but little headway. As all 
stations and bridges were guarded, 
he had to make long detours, and the 
tropical moonlight prevented him 
from crossing in the open. In this 
way, sleeping by day, walking by 
night, begging food from the Kaffirs, 
five days passed. 

Meanwhile, his absence had been 
at once discovered, and, by the 
Boers, every effort was being made 
to retake him. Telegrams giving his 
description were sent along both 
railways, three thousand photographs 


of him were distributed, each car of — 


every train was searched, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the Transvaal men 
who resembled him were being ar- 
rested. It was said he had escaped 
dressed as a woman; in the uniform 
of a Transvaal policeman whom he 


had bribed; that he had never left - 


Pretoria, and was concealed in the 
house of a British sympathizer. 


In England and over all British 
South 


ica the escape created as 





much interest as it did in Pretoria. 
Because the attempt showed pluck, 
and because he had outwitted the 
enemy, Churchill for the time be- 
came a sort of popular hero. 

But as days passed and nothing 
was heard of him, it was feared he 
had lost himself in the Machadodorp 
Mountains, or had succumbed to 
starvation or fever. The anxiety was 
justified, for at this time Churchill 
was in a very bad way. During the 
month in prison he had obtained but 
little exercise. The lack of food and 
of water, the cold by night and the 
terrific heat by day, the long stum- 
bling marches in the darkness, the 
mental effect of being hunted, and of 
having to hide from his fellow men, 
had worn him down to a condition 
almost of collapse. 

Even though it were neutral soil, 
in so exhausted a state he dared not 
venture into the swamps and waste 
places of the Portuguese territory; 
and, sick at heart as well as sick in 
body, he saw no choice left him save 
to give himself up. 

One night after days of wandering 
he found himself on the outskirts of 
a little village near the boundary 
line of the Transvaal and Portuguese 
territory. Utterly unable to proceed 
further, he crawled to the nearest 
zine-roofed shack, and, fully pre- 

ared to surrender, knocked at the 

oor. It was opened by a rough-look- 
ing, bearded giant, the first white 
man to whom in many days Chur- 
chill had dared address himself. 

To him, without hope, he feebly 
stammered forth a story about being 
a lost Boer burgher. The man lis- 
tened with every outward mark of 


disbelief. Suddenly he seized the boy 
by the shoulder, 


ew him inside the 
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hut, and quickly barred the door. 

“You needn't lie to me,” he said. 
“You are Winston Churchill, and I 
— am the only Englishman in this 
village.” 

The rest of the adventure was 
comparatively easy. The next night 
his friend in need, an engineer 
named Howard, smuggled Churchill 
into a freight-car, mt hid him under 
sacks of some soft merchandise. 

At Komatie-Poort, the station on 
the border, for eighteen hours the 
car in which Churchill lay concealed 
was left in the sun on a siding, and 
before it again started it was 
searched, but the man who was con- 
ducting the search lifted only the top 
layer of sacks, and a few minutes 
later Churchill heard the hollow roar 
of the car as it passed over the 
bridge. He was across the border! 

Even then he took no chances, and 
for two days more Jay hidden at the 
bottom of the car. When at last he 
arrived in Lorenzo Marques he at 
once sought out the English Consul, 
who, after first mistaking him for a 
stoker from one of the ships in the 
harbor, gave him a drink, a bath, and 
a dinner. 

As good luck would have it, the 
Induna was leaving that night for 
Durban, and, escorted by a body- 
guard of English residents armed 
with revolvers, and who were taking 
no chances of his recapture by the 
Boer agents, he was placed safely on 
board. Two days later he arrived at 
Durban, where he was received by 
the Mayor, the populace, and a brass 
band playing: “Britons Never, Never, 
Never shall be Slaves!” 





Reprinted from Young Winston Churchill, 
by Richard Harding Davis, by permission 
of Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers. 





20 Scholastic 


HAT is the most thrilling 
W:: you have ever taken — 
automobile, aeroplane, surf 


board? Or that which is still the most 
joyous of all - the horseback ride? 
| wonder if you have written a poem 
about the sensations you experiggice 
on that ride. Two horseback - My shirt was stuck to my shoulders and 
and one by aeroplane are the themes ribboning out behind. 
of our page today. Two are by mod- fp he stars were dancing, wheeling and 
ern poets, one by Browning For this 9 glancing, dipping with smirk and 
year we are going to r poems 5 
which are just beginning to gain 
triends as well as those which have 
long been loved. 

William Rose Benét has told many Melody-drunk on the Milky Way, as we 
good stories in verse. “The Horse... wept and soared hilarious, 
Thief” is a tale of a stranger ride ff in our pathway, sudden he stood — 
than any of you have ¢ —— e Centaur of the Stars, 
think you will enef—ts ides. Cer “% jin, from head and hoofs and 
tainly you wil fiderstand why ‘ h jew him for Sagittarius. 


was willing to% Oe cae » anothé is ix pent, and drew his bow. 
am 


ride. as a boxer spars. 
The Horse Thief; s real as fear. Ping! 


There he moved, oa e #rass at \ My t mped, hum ing 
the purple ny ras 4 i Hig Ean Beg I guess that’s 
His mane was mixed a the moon-'2 
light that silvered hisg snow- ig 
pean, last — 


side. 
"For the moon sailed out off TF witha: Stile Pancind : pead like a drum, 
+ Si in the fall. 


rhe clouds were flowing, dusking and 
clouding. We rode a roaring wind. 


myon’s lip, when 


the wake of a spectral s ap. ag 
I crouched and I crawled @ my \#ily, 
my lariat coil looped wid 4 
And then I was near at he Bch 
and balanced and cast if il; wil 
And the moon was smothg uiis.. 
and the rope 
a rip! 
But somehow 1 @ippéd andere 
the blood in m 4 abe 
With a turn round thgAikgéd t 
there on the purplégiam 


From creamy muzzle to cannon-bone, 
by God, he’s a pore wonder! 
ie steel and velvet and furnace-fi 


Right into the stars he fr@ay fale ' 
sa ang ng. 
Hg whirle ats ee 
f £4 : ; ~ 


but pore ales 
lo fierce to tame. 


that neck that is “cloth th thun- 
or ee alll fo ™ 

ing — » String me up, Davel’ G6 e 
Chet - ty rode him acro thes ‘sh 


ee ps 


Browns G'S ee brought 
ood news from Ghent to Aix 
- his horse too. The poem begins 
with lines which jolt the reader with 
the rocking motion of horseback rid- 
ing and then lengthen out in a longer 
stride as the ride gets under way: 


a Emay qe 


Somehow, gone daft completely and 
clawing a bunch of his mane, 

As he stumbled and tripped in the 
lariat, there I was — up and astride 
And cursing for seven counties! And 

the mustang? Just insane! 

Crack, bang! went the rope; we can- 
noned off the tree; then — gods, that 
ride! 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

The bandanna I bought in Bowie blew I op ans Dirck er we galloped 

loose and whipped from my neck, 


eS | 
d death’s supremest prize “wTiai 
And never again shall be ors earth 








POETRY 


“Good speed!’ cried the watch, as the 
gate-bolts undrew; 

“Speed!” echoed the wall to us gallop- 
ing through; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank 
to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped 
abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the 


, stride * stride, never 
r place; 
ny saddle and made its 


tm each stirrup, and set 


cheek-strap, chained 
danke the bit, 
Nor oe, less steadily Roland a 
whit. 


So. we were ‘left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud 
in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless 


laughs, 


Neggtaat gm s the brittle bright 


3 HVE aes = | 
ai a “ me ome-spire 
pang will Me. > 
Ase Gallop,” paspeuammags, “Repcni 
[> sight!” Yaa 


PE that you 
@poem and compate? it 

ing stanza frogi te 

oS A lap dscape Néa@ ar ar iy 
wer recreates in: 
y descent of the aé 


Bar $8 6 as Browniny, re- 
' NS 


More bat i my SOF 
With burrii re rurred bh Tayi 

huge pathy 
Through dusk bs air-Iie 

off engines “Se 
Glides over sub ibs and.,the sleeves’set 


trailing tall. : ~ 
id. Gent og ly, 


To point the 
falls, 

Searcely disturbing dined a currents of 

air. 


1 From Golden Fleece, b 
Benet, — ht Fogg 
and Co., 


2 From Pons b ‘Ste en Spender, 
right 1934 by The Modern Foden et ag 
= by courtesy oe ie Random House, 


William Rose 
y Dodd, Mead 














“SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Wanted: A Guide to Sanity 


By Julian C. Aldrich 


New York 


ae seems to be a crazy world. 
To the student it seems full of 
inconsistencies and contradictions. 
Nations protest their belief in peace 
as they carry on or prepare for war. 
Bitter enemies become allies, and old 
friends become enemies overnight. 
Men who bewailed the national 
debt are increasing it by billions. 
Our country proclaims its neutrality 
while conducting military and naval 
operations which, a few months or 
years ago, would have been con- 
sidered bellicose. 

To the teacher, it seems an even 
crazier world. One by one, cherished 
hopes .anc’ national aspirations have 
been changed in a changing world. 
New volumes of interpretation have 
challenged our beliefs of two dec. 
ades. The world map changes so 
rapidly that only a blackboard will 
serve in describing political states to- 
day We have been taught the 
“truths” of facts and interpretations. 
only to find that much must be re- 
evaluated in terms of new ideas. 


Teachers’ Role Is Difficult 

For many years American schools 
have been organized around text- 
books. With a few minor revisions 
these texts have been used for years 
by different generations of students. 
Since many of them dealt with less 
recent periods of. our life and cul- 
ture, many teachers have used texts 
which did not touch the tensions 
which were fermenting within our 
contemporary world. 

Within recent months teachers 
have had the world brought into the 
classroom. Authors classified as Ger- 
man and French have been outlawed 
in their own lands. Our homes and 
our lives are influenced by events 
from which we have tried to isolate 
ourselves for over two decades. At 
the same time educators have given 
greater emphasis to adolescent needs 
and the problem approach to cur: 
riculum planning. This junction of a 
pressing world and a dynamic edu- 
cational philosophy has made the 
task of the teacher a difficult one. 
Truly, we teachers, as well as our 
students, need a guide to sane think 
ing and acting. 

Some hope tor an answer to the 


University 


problem, ready-made. If only some 
one would work out the problem and 
tell us what to think, our confusion 
would cease. But such a hope is the 
negation of the free mind and the 
free - is Too many of us have ac- 
cepted stereotypes and shibboleths 
which have led us to our present 
pass. The hope lies, not in a ready- 
made blueprint, but in ourselves. 

Teachers and students must ap- 
proach the present world and its 
problems in the spirit of free inquiry 
which has been taught by William 
James and John Dewey. This in- 
volves a consideration of those things 
which we hold most essential in the 
present world. Since our beliefs of 
the last twenty-five years have not 
been adequate to an understanding 
of trends and tensions in the world 
today, it is essential that we be will- 
ing to question many of those beliefs. 
Renewed interest in the meaning of 
American democracy will be sterile 
it we cannot translate our thought 
into definite goals. In the light of 
those goals which we choose for our- 
selves, we must consider the possible 
alternatives of action. Here is where 
the past learnings of the teacher may 
be of great value. 

Scholarship includes both mate- 
rials and methods. The training of 
teachers has been in methods of 
study and research, through mate- 
rials produced by those methods. If 
our lessons have been learned, we 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(September 22 Issue) 


For Social Studies 


“Pan-Americana” — first installment 
of a bi-monthly condensed magazine of 
Latin American history, life; and events. 
(See p. 4-T). 

“What You Can Do to Help Defend 
Your Country”—a message to all young 
people by Milo J. Warner, National 
Commander of the American Legion. 


For English Classes 

“Qne Hour of Glory,” first install- 
ment of a two-part story by Mary 
-Roberts Rinehart. 

Excerpts from the scenario “All That 
Money Can Buy,” a forthcoming film, 
adapted by Dan Totheroh from the 
famous short story, “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster,” by Stephen Vincent 
Benet. 


recognize that new materials must 
be utilized, even though our methods 
may have been sound. In the pres- 
ent crisis, this involves a current 
knowledge greater than that neces- 
sary in a less troubled time. 

Texts have their value, but today 
the contemporary press takes greater 
importance. Newspapers and period 
icals are essential to an understand- 
ing of our problems and their solu- 
tion. Reportorial magazines are 
needed, but magazines of opinion 
are indispensable. The problem of 
digesting these sources is one which 
will tax the scholarship of teachers, 
and presents an even greater chal- 
lenge to our educational methods. 
Pupils need the current materials 
used by adults, and also new mate- 
rials organized primarily for them, 
in their language, and usable in the 
school. The classroom magazine 
meets this need specifically. In ordi- 
nary times it is a necessary supple- 
ment to the text, in these times it is 
of coordinate importance. 


Bringing the World to the Classroom 

If the teacher follows a syllabus 
or course of study which is not or- 
ganized by problems, the classroom 
magazine should contribute the se- 
quel to the syllabus or text presenta- 
tion, organized by authors who un- 
derstand the teachers’ problems. 
Articles on contemporary problems 
and movements should be directed 
to the reading level of students, and 
interpretative comments by scholars 
should relate to these articles. This 
material should be utilized directly 
in unit- and long-term planning. 
Where this is not feasible, the one- 
day use may be followed. 

If the teacher uses a problems ap- 
proach to teaching the greatest 
values may be gained from the cur- 
rent materials. Units may be organ- 
ized around the continuing problems 
of the modern world, the same prob- 
lems which serve as the organizing 
center of the classroom magazine. 

In any case, the student brings to 
the classroom his doubts, his con- 
flicts, his segments of learning. The 
teacher should bring to the class an 
atmosphere of free inquiry, the 
wealth of contemporary scholarship. 
and a method based on clear think- 
ing. Through these, we may be able 
to guide ourselves and our youth to 
better judgments on the problems of 
today’s world. 
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°2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story: Seraph in the Apple 
Tree (P. 25) 


For All English Classes 

1. Ask students to read this story 
out of class. Rouse their interest by 
telling them it is about high school stu- 
dents falling in love. 

2. At the next class, discuss the 
thesis of the story: How does it prove 
that Aunt Celicia’s ideas about “for- 
eigners” are wrong? Have Aunt Ce- 
licia’s prejudices made her life less 
happy than it might have been with- 
out such prejudices? 

8. Or discuss the story from the 
standpoint of style. Ask students to re- 
read it, checking those phrases which 
make us know that it is a story about 
autumn and the country. What sounds, 
sights, smells, does the author give us? 

4. More advanced classes may wish 
to consider this: Which does the au- 
thor give us more clearly—the people 
or the places? Is his preoccupation 
with places, with earthy imagery, due 
to the fact that he is a poet? Read some 
of his poetry aloud to the class, as a 
basis for further discussion. 


Biography: Over the Fence Is 
Out! (P. 18) 


To Integrate English and 
the Social Studies 


Approach: Rouse student interest in 
this by tying it in with current news. 
Chat about Churchill’s recent high seas 
meeting with Roosevelt. Almost every 
newspaper in the U. S. carried a large 
picture of the occasion. Use one of 
these on the bulletin board. After point- 
ing up the present-day interest in 
Churchill, read the piece aloud in class. 

Subjects for discussion: 1. What 
traits in Churchill’s character, shown in 
this early incident, make him a good 
leader for Britain in an emergency? 
2. Britain in Africa—the state of her 
present African colonies. 


The Round Table (P. 23) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


1. Discussion. Subject: Very young 
children do express themselves with 
originality. Examples, to start the ball 
rolling: (All quoted from children un- 
der six) “Soda water tastes like your 
foot’s asleep.” “The moon looks flat like 
a lemon drop.” “If you blink your eyes 
at the sun, sun-fire gets under your eye- 
lids.” “She has a new permanent with 
curls all over like a blackberry.” 

Suggested activities: Urge students 
with small brothers and sisters to keep 


a notebook recording fresh and colorful 


quotations from the children’s conver- 
sation. Use one panel of the blackboard 
to record the best of these throughout 
the semester. 

2. Analysis: Read the first three 
poems aloud, slowly. Then read them 


again, first asking each student to . 


check his favorite line in each poem. 
Launch an open-forum discussion, per- 
mitting several students to defend sev- 
eral lines.. Their reasons will do much 
to give you an early insight into their 
tastes, and will clarify basic principles 
of good poetry. 

8. A project for advanced classes: 
Study the nursery rhyme formula as it 
is used in Nancy Price’s two poems. 
Invite students to use this formula in 
writing further poetry of their own. 


Poetry Album: Riders’ Rhythm 
(P. 20) 


For Oral English 
and Speech Classes 


All three poems are excellent for 
choral reading. Read the poems aloud 
yourself; then ask students to read 
them silently; then begin the choral 
work. The Horse Thief is the most dif- 
ficult, but its subject matter is so ex- 
citing that students will be willing to 
work long and hard at it. Landscape 
Near an Aerodrome is perfect for con- 
trast. Try to get the softness and light- 
ness, the hum of the motor into this 
one. 

We have changed the name of this 
department to The Poetry Album, be- 
cause we wish to encourage students 
to clip, paste, and re-read the selections 
here. 


For All Literature Classes 

This year, many Poetry pages will be 
grouped around a central theme. This 
week’s poems all deal with transporta- 
tion. Their chief appeal is rhythm. To 
catch rhythm and its pleasures, the best 
activity is choral reading. See sugges- 
tions above. 

Discussion: Do these poems actually 
catch the rhythms they try to capture? 
Do the lines of The Horse Thief rear 
and race? Do the lines of the Browning 
— gallop? Does the Spender poem 

ide? 

. Which lines would you select to 
memorize, so that you can say them to 
yourself during a horseback ride or an 
airplane ride? 


Short Story: Tall Grass (P. 17) 
For All English Classes 


To rouse student interest: Ask 
whether any student ever lost any valu- 
able object during childhood. Permit 
students to recount their experiences. 

Point out that Maureen Daly recre- 
ates not only this childish experience, 


but also the summer world as it looks 
to a child. Ask them to watch for par- 
ticularly clear imagery =to mark the 
passages that make them see, hear, and 
smell summertime. 

Then read the story aloud. 
For Creative Writing Classes 

1. Point out that Maureen Daly is a 
very young writer who gained her first 
fame through Scholastic Awards. Use 
this opportunity to introduce the 
Awards motivating force early. 2. Em- 
phasize the fact that this story is about 
a simple incident, the sort of thing that 
happens to almost everybody at least 
once. 3. Point out the exactness of 
Maureen Daly’s imagery (see above). 
4. Show how exact her word. choice is. 
Look for words which she has made 
up because no truly exact word exists 
to describe a detail she wants to get 
across. 5. Outside assignment: Three to 
five paragraphs on some incident re- 
membered from childhood, or a descrip- 
tion of a room, or an out-of-doors scene 
recalled from early years. 


Essay: The Eternal Story 
(P. 21) 


For All Literature Classes and to 
Integrate English and the Social Studies 


Before launching a reading of this 
essay, acquaint the class with the work 
and stature of the writer. See other 
Peattie material in Scholastic, May 13, 
1940, page 20. 

1. Discussion before reading: There 
are many people who believe that, be- 
cause of this war, civilization is dying. 
We often hear that “the lights are go- 
ing out.” Does the class believe that 
such statements are true? Have there 
been other times in human history 
when the lights seemed to be going 
out? Recall briefly the Gothic invasions, 
the Inquisition, etc. Has history given 
us reason to believe that lights never 
go out permanently? 2. Explanation of 
Peattie’s thesis: The world of nature 
teaches us that violence and aggression 
cannot last, because violence and ag- 
gression are contrary to the natural 
laws which rule the world. This is a 
hopeful essay, one which will comfort 
anybody who feels that this war is 
really the end of all good things. 

3. Encourage discussion on the other 
side of the picture. Bring out the fact 
that passive trust of nature’s capacity 
to make it “all come out all right” is 
very well if we look at the problem in 
terms of centuries or eternity. However, 
tragedies like the present one can—and 
have—caused serious damage to civiliza- 
tion and have forced whole generations 
to live out their lives in the dark, 

4. Read the essay aloud, slowly, 
stopping now and then for discussion 
and to clarify points. 

5. Outside assignment: Write two 














aragraphs explaining what is the dit- 

erence between killing as it goes on in 
the jungle and killing as it goes on in, 
the present world struggle. In I Be 
lieve: The Personal Philosophies of Cer 
tain Eminent Men and Women of Our 

Times, edited by Clifton Fadiman, 

James Thurber makes the following ob- 
servation, which may serve as a further 
guide to the assignment: “The survival 
of almost any ies of social animal, 
nu matter how low, has been shown to 
be dependent on Group Cooperation, 
which is itself a product of instinct. 
The cooperation of the lower social 
animals is constructive, that of man de- 
structive. ‘Group struggles to the death 
between ihe of the same species, 

such as occur in human warfare, can 
hardly be found ens nonhuman ani- 
mals, says W. C. Allee in his enor- 
mously interesting The Social Life of 
Animals.” 


Classroom Activities 
For All Classes 


Map Study (P. 3) 


Your class will need (and like) a re- 
view of the.international events of the 
last three months Post one of these 
maps on the bulletin board, and beside 
it place maps from last spring. 

Use the map first as a source of in- 
formation. What has occurred since 
June which is most dramatic? What 
areas have been in the news since last 
spring? 

Use the map next as. a convenient 
series of pegs on which to hang infor- 
mation and_ generalizations. From 
geographies, encyclopedias, and maga- 
zine articles find pictures of the Ukraine 


and the Donetz industrial area. Locate - 


these on your map. Of what importance 
is the statement “Russia is a big coun- 
try”? Western Russia was said to be a 
“push-over” for a “Blitzkrieg”; does the 
physical map of Russia indicate why? 

Use the article on page 11-12 (Social 
Studies Section) to get other informa- 
tion to “hang” on this map. 
Vanishing Spice (P. 4) 

On the basis of this article let the 
class discuss the interdependence of na- 
tions, and the effect of the shortage of 
spices on cooking. Set the home eco- 
nomics girls on the trail of ways in 
which this shortage will affect the aver- 
age home. Give them the job of sug- 
gesting substitutes, if any. 


Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past (P. 5) 

This is the first of a weekly series of 
picture-pages to interest all students, 
and motivate the picture-minded Eee. 
It might be best to leave this for “free 


reading” rather than to make an as- 
signment of it. The material may be 
used by indirection; it may appear in 
the class discussion of “What did you 
like best in this week’s issue?” or it may 
be brought in as an illustration of the 
march of events. 


The March of Events (Pp. 6-8) 

The review of the current events of 
the last three months will take longer 
than usual, and will be worth the time 
in bringing your students up to date. A 
part of the class review might. be 
worked out as an “Information, Please” 
program, with one team asking about 
significant events, the other team scor- 
ing for correct answers. 

Construct a time line on the black- 
board. Sections of the board might be 
given over to the periods: July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1939; January 1 to June 30, 
1940; July 1 to December 31, 1940; 
January 1 to June 30, 1941; July 1 to 
date, 1941. In each period, two columns 
may. be written in different colors, one 
listing events in thé United States and 
its relations with other nations and one 
listing events outside the United States. 

The selection of the topics to be in- 
cluded may be left to the class, with 
the teacher acting as chairman and 
guide. In the last section of the black- 
board, the — space may be used 
to show events which may occur in 
future. 

Using the time line, students might 
talk about the tempo of the present war 
and compare it with the war of 1914- 
18. Or they might talk on the relation 
of the international events to domestic 
events. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Two Men on a Boat (Pp. 9, 10) 


This is a story so full of drama and 
adventure, that the social studies con- 
tent might be left until the class has 
enjoyed the adventure. 

Now the class should be ready to 
study the significance of the confer- 
ence: drama on a higher level. Have 
the class notice the organization of the 
article: the background, the 7. 
Points, and their interpretation. This 
article might be used as an exercise in 
the study of outlines. 

The background part of the article 
ties in with the March of Events. The 
Eight Points should be studied one by 
one. The discussion of their relation to 
the Fourteen Points will give point to 
their past or future study. The teacher 
should be careful here about giving too 
much of an emotional reacting. A read- 
ing of Birdsall’s Versailles Twenty Years 
After will give the teacher a new inter- 
pretation of the Fourteen Points. 

For interpretation, the points of view 
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ot the isolationists and the intervention- 
ists will highlight the importance of 
these Eight Points. It may be of less 
importance to reach a final decision on 
this issue than to understand the two 
and their implication for the future ac- 
tion of the U. S. Let the class read 
Walter Lippmann’s recent article in 
Life. 


The Russo-German War 
(Pp. 11, 12) 


This article summarizes the main 
arenas of war in Europe and Asia, using 
the Russo-German war as the starting 
point. The wall map of the world should 
be used during the discussion. 

Outline Russia’s foreign policy since 
1938. Show the influence of the “sell- 
gut” at Munich upon Russian foreign 
policy. Let the class discuss the aptness 
of the phrase “the biggest double-cross 
in history” as applied to the German at- 
tack on Russia. 

Have the class analyze the causes of 
Russia’s strong resistance. Russia’s re- 
sources, her Five Year Plans, her em- 
phasis on the Red army and strong de- 
fenses should be discussed. 

The class might collect cartoons (see 
those on p. 11), showing the reaction 
of many newspapers to the Russo-Ger- 
man war. How do these cartoons illus- 
trate Churchill’s speech after the Rus- 
sian invasion? How do the cartoons 
compare with American attitudes? Dis- 
cuss the desirability of giving aid to 
Russia in her fight against Germany. 

This article points out the relation of 
the new Japanese situation to the Rus- 
sian war. How does this tie down the 
United States? How does it fit in with 
German strategy? Why are many “isola- 
tionists” willing to defend the Far East 
against Japan while they advocate ab- 
staining from aid in the European war? 
How has the situation become worse 
since last semester? How has American 
action become stronger? What do the 
Gallup and Fortune — report on the 
Far Eastern question: 


The Heritage of America (P. 13) 


This is a new and exciting weekly 
series, of which the first is this discus- 
sion of “The Old World Discovers the 
New.” It should form an integral part 
of the’ course of study of the American 
History class. These topics will corre- 
late well with both chronological and 
topical studies of our history. Written 
by an outstanding authority, they give 
new viewpoints on our past, and relate 
the past to the present. 

Let the class reinforce Dr. Com- 
mager’s article by finding examples of 
discovery and exploration from the thir- 
teenth century down to today. Find ex- 
amples, too, of Europe and South 
America discovering the United States. 








4-T Scholastic 
Note new interest in both areas: courses 
in American history are being intro- 
duced in the British Isles, and one of 
our new histories is being translated 
into Spanish to distribute in South 
America. Note, too, how the United 
States has discovered Europe and South 
America. Turn back to the story of 
“Token of Freedom” in last year's 
Scholastic to see how we discovered 
more of our common heritage with 
Britain. Next week Scholastic begins a 
series which contributes to our discovery 
of Latin America. 

Use this article as a basis for an arti- 
cle by the students on “How I Discov- 
ered America.” 


They Build Their Own at 
‘Penn-Craft (P. 14) 


The story of Penn-Craft continues 
the Democracy at Work series of last 
semester with its thrilling accounts of 
how American communities are working 
out their problems. 

Define the problem faced by this 
community, and indicate how it went 
about meeting it. An interesting individ- 
ual or group report might be made on 
the Society of Friends and its Service 
Committee. The class could then look 
in this account for ideas that seem to 
be unique because the Quakers aided 
in this program. 

Discuss the difference between this 
project and others which you have 
studied or which are described in your 
problems of democracy texts. 

Trace influence of the business cycle 
upon these people. Note that the ex- 
periment grew out of unemployment, 
is now being slowed down because of 
employment, and may become more im- 
portant when the war’s end brings an- 
other depression. 


New Quarterback on Supreme 
Bench (P. 15) 


This biographical sketch gives a full- 
length picture of Justice Stone, but the 
importance of the man justifies class at- 
tention. Many will be interested in his 
abilities and interests as shown in his 
early life. Arrange a debate on his views 
of the Constitution. 


Answers te Social Studies Quiz 


(P. 16) 


A. 1T; 2F; 8T; 4F; 5T; 6F. B. Iceland; 


Crete; Ukraine; Iran; Thailand; Leningrad. 
C. spices; farm products; Woodrow Wil- 
son; the Army; Senate; Japan; Russia. 


Answers to “Words to the Wise” 
(P. 24) 
a—1l, b—1, c-8, d—13, e-5, f-6, g—2, 
h—15, i-10, j—12, k—3, 1-4, m—9, n-7, 
o—14. 


Scholastic Features, First Semester 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


PAN-AMERICANA 
A nutshell magazine of Latin-American 
Life and History, in every other issue, be- 

inning Sept. 22, edited by Harry B. Murk- 
ocd Latin-American Editor of Current 
History, and staff writer of Scholastic. It 
will contain news events, historical stories, 
biographical sketches, maps, pictures, and 
information on the geography, customs, 
peoples, industries, education, arts, and 
ways of living of the twenty neighboring 
republics. An indispensable aid to hemi- 
sphere understanding. 

Additional Latin-American Features will 
include a series of seven sectional pictorial 
maps of Latin America, in two colors, pub- 
lished at monthly intervals. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Two page section, facing pages, once a 
month, two colors, picturizing important 
and timely national problems of the U. S., 
by Omar and Ryllis Goslin, famed author- 
artist team which produced Rich Man, 
Poor Man, etc. Topics: 

Oct. 6. Vitamins are News. 

Nov. 8. Prices and Wages—Siamese 
Twins? 

Dec. 8. Boom Town Builds Houses. 

Jan. 19. Free Enterprise’s All-Time Bat- 
ting Average. 


DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


How local communities are solving their 
problems in every section of the country. 
Every other issue beginning Sept. 15. 
Tentative topics: 

1. Penn-Craft Community, Uniontown, 

Pa., Friends Service Committee. 
2. Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
Denver, Colorado. 
8. Sar. ge Iowa, Farm Cooperatives di- 
rected by Father Luigi Ligutti. 
4. American Arbitration Association, lo- 
cal committees. 
5. New Jersey’s Motor Vehicle Inspec- 
tion Program. 
6. Junior Chamber of Commerce, Bes- 
semer, Ala., “Safety with Light.” 


TODAY’S TRENDS IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE PAST 

A full picture page in two colors, show- 
ing the historical background of outstand- 
ing events of today. Factually authoritative, 
gee by Philip Dorf, James Monroe 
High School, New York, it will present 
through popes visual techniques a lasting 
lesson in the interrelations and continui 
ot U. S. History. Every issue. Topics wi 
be selected according to their essential time. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
FICTION 


Short Stories by leading modern authors, 
accompanied by biographical sketches. 
Among authors to be presented are: 

Eric Knight Kay Boyle 

Mary R. Rinehart Corey Ford 

Sally Benson Pearl S. Buck 
Somerset Maugham Robert P. T. Coffin 
Erskine Caldwell August Derleth 
Whit Burnett Harry Sylvester 
Irwin Shaw Sherwood Anderson 


DRAMA 

A play of some kind in every other issue: . 
several without royalty for high school 
production. One-act plays, condensed long 
lays, radio scripts, movie scenarios, by 
fodine dramatists, including: 
— V. Benet Marc Connelly 
Robert E. Sherwood George S. Kaufman 
Practical articles on dramatics and stage 
production. Short, readable reviews of the 
most important new plays of the theatre 
season. 
BIOGRAPHY, AUTOBIOGRAPHY, AND 
ESSAYS 

Short and lively personal narratives by 
outstanding Americans. Also a series of 
interviews with prominent people on their 
literary and artistic favorites. 
Carl Sandburg Clifton Fadiman 
Dorothy Thompson Paul Whiteman 
John Masefield John Kieran 
Helen Hayes Emily Hahn 


POETRY ALBUM 

A page in every issue on modern poetry, 

treated in various ways: 

1. Poems grouped around interesting 
themes, such as rhythm, nature, ani- 
mals, love, machines, patriotism, so- 
cial aspiration, etc. 

. Analysis and interpretation of indi- 
vidual poems, explaining difficult dic- 
tion, phrases, an imagery: 

. Contrasting treatment of similar 
themes by modern and older ts. 
Among poets répresented will be: 
Kipling, Masefield, Hardy, Housman, 
Hodgson, de la Mare, Wylie, Millay, 
the Benets, Robinson, Teasdale, Sand- 
burg, Frost, Masters, Lindsay. ° 


BOOKS AND READING 

1. “Adventures in Reading,” by Mrs. 
May Lamberton Becker, author of books 
a reviewer of children’s books for the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, popular weekly col- 
umn on new and old Le my 

2. Story synopses’ of important new 
books, once a month, selected from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club’s broadcast on 
“Books and Authors.” 

8. Reading and Your Life, a series of 
units on interesting books, fiction, plays, 
and non-fiction, designed to build an inte- 
grated philosophy of life through every- 
day reading, pA and writing. By 
Alfred T. Hill of Culver Military Academy. 


COMPOSITION 

Brief, practical articles on mechanics of 
writing and improvement of style, by Mrs. 
Agnes N. Bass, Alfred H. Holt, and others. 
Subjects: Outlines; Beginning and Ending; 
Economy in Words; The Use of Metaphor; 
Word-Division. 
VOCABULARY AIDS 

Popular entertaining quizzes in ev 
ek difficult ponte ro the issue. Fre 
quent articles on the etymology, meaning; 
and usage of words. 


MOVIES AND RADIO 

“Following the Films,” pithy reviews of 
the best new films for young people. “On 
the Air,” a column of interesting news, 
gossip, and critical comment on the radio 
programs, both educational and popular. 














By Donald Culross Peattie 


HEN I was nineteen I went to 

work as cub reporter on the 

morning paper in a big city. 
Every night I was sent out from the 
city room of the paper and told to 
go and “get the story.” 

It was May; even the slums were 
beautiful with fading summer light. 
On the stoops young le, tired 
fiom their daily jobs, laughed and 
murmured together. Children darted 
back and forth across the streets with 
long treble shouts, in the last game 
of the day. Through the lighted win- 
dows I could see the older folk read- 
ing or just resting, head back against 
the chair. 

But I had to pass them all by. ! 
had to get a “story.” To find the one 
exceptional house where a police 
officer stood by the door, a door that 
led to suicide murder, or scandal. 
Those rare, erratic tragedies are 
pews. What happens daily to thou- 
sands of people is just life. 

War is news. It is exactly what 
news is—events abnormal, mon- 
strous, contrary to the current of 
natural happening. Every day, every 
hour it comes to us, by air, over the 
wire, on newspulp or in a few maga- 
zines with a view long enough actu- 
ally to embrace seven whole days. 
And, since war is waste and suffering 
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and grief whatever side is winning, 
all the news is bad news. The human 
1ace seems marching to defeat. Many 
of us despair 

I left the newspaper after just a 
fortnight, and thai was over twenty 
years ago. Yet today I call myself, 
none the less, a reporter. I do not 
bring you news. It is all old, old stuff 
— what is going on in the field I 
cover. But I am just back from an 
assignment. I have been out to see 
five thousand miles of my country, 
some of it farmed, some half wilder- 
ness, most of it virgin America al- 
most unchanged from the hand of 
Creation. _ 

That means I skirted around the 
cities. For six weeks I did not listen 
to a radio, and found a paper to read 
only every few days. For they don’t 
publish spot news on the Amargosa 
Desert, in the Bitter Root Mountains, 
along the sagebrush of the Wind 
River or in the mighty woods of 
Oregon 
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A Great American Naturalist 
Shows Us the Long View 
From the Top of a 
Giant Sequoia 


I wasn’t hiding my head; the war, 
the agony of our fellow men abroad, 
the peril of our country went right 
along inside my cranium. I was out 
to get an “angle” on it from the most 
reliable source I know — Nature, 
which is my creed and job. 

And I found that allied with us 
against despair is something stronger 
than armed might, and longer than 
the. days of man. I saw redwoods 
that were already growing when At- 
tila the Hun swept over France, burn- 
ing and killing and ravishing. They 
were tall in the times when the cruel 
Duke of Alva set his heel upon the 
Netherlands and tried to crush out 
the spirit of religious and political 
freedom. When Napoleon violated 
country after country in Europe, and 
only England still held out against 
him with a continental blockade he 
could not break, these trees were al- 
most identically as tall as now, as 
stout of heart, as impervious to fire 
and to maggots boring from within. 
Their lives are history as much as 
Bonaparte’s. But they endure, mys- 
terious with peace. 


I crossed the torrid sagebrush val- 
leys from which the terrible Rocky 
Mountain locusts came in the sev- 
enties. They filled the sky till the 
darkened it with their wings, mil- 
lions of them, produced out of the 
over-crowded semi-desert as if from 
a factory that never rested. The roar 
of their attack upon the crops of the 
Great Plains pioneers was as the 
sound of doom. In every church rose 
prayers to God. 


And—call it God or call it Nature— 
the locust plague came to an end. 
Devouring the crop of their victims, 


(Concluded on next page) 


DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE, in his brand new autobiography, 
The Road of a Naturalist, tells us that when he was-a young man 
working in New York, he took himself up to the Bronx Botanical 
Gardens one day—and discovered his life’s vocation. Out of that 
experience have come his books which have done so much to make 
us all realize the breadth and beauty of the American landscape. 

Mr. Peattie was born in Chicago (1898); graduated from Harvard 
eum-_laude (1922). He worked for the Department of Agriculture, 
wrote three novels, worked on a newspaper. Then came his 
Almanac for Moderns (which was given a gold medal in 1935 as 
the book of the year most likely to become a classic), Singing in 
the Wilderness, A Prairie Grove, Flowering Earth, Audubon’‘s 
America—and now his autobiography, which retraces his trail. 
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Eternal Story 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


the locusts nevertheless ate themselves 
out of board. They laid their eggs upon 
soil that would not nurture their pro- 
geny. Natural diseases checked ‘them; 

Ils and crows devoured them. Again 

e wheat dimples in the wind; again 
corn is heavy with its head. 

I saw the ravages of fire in the most 
beautiful forest in the world, the 
Northwestern evergreen timber stands. 
There is green today, and growing 
strength. Thus does Nature bind up her 

‘ wounds and ours. 

Some find no comfort anywhere in 
Nature. They point to the relentless 
struggle among animals for food, mates, 
room to live. So they will tell you that 
war is an evii which came out of the 
forest itself. But in Nature, which fights 
for life because it loves life, there is 
nothing like human war. Nature 

reaches no hatred, wreaks no revenge. 
When buck fights buck, when one ant 
tribe combats another, it is not to im- 
pose alien rule upon the enemy or to 
inflict cruelty. If Nature shows no pity, 
neither does she persecute. Malicious 
cruelty is worthless to her. It is only 
another of man’s inventions, of which 
so many are already obsolete. 

Some will have it that what is good 
ir, Nature, is alas, not for man; that 
civilization has‘set him apart. But civili- 
zation, which protects our homes, which 
teaches our young, which distributes 
cur labors and our food, is based upon 
just those instincts which are common 
to all. They are eternal, and can not 
be defeated. 

For what won't work biologically 
won't work at all. The best in men is 
the strongest in man, for it has brought 
us up out of the cave. Men may be hid- 
ing in caves again today, but they will 
not stay there now. It is no longer 
natural to them. Nature’s laws are so 
inflexible they cannot be affected by the 
decrees of any dictator. 

Think of the invaders, the barbarians 
in the Dark Ages, who marched in upon 
peaceful people with the sword and 
torch of conquest—only in time to be 
peacefully conquered themselves by 
those peoples, to be assimilated by them 
and clenaid by them, as the invading 
Mongols were changed by the Chinese 
into part of the Chinese people. Nature 
is always victor in the end, instinctive 
nature, human nature, human aspira- 
tion which is Nature’s crown achieve- 
ment. 

By this we shall survive, yes, and k 
the best we have evolved. We all ee 

that Nature allows only the fittest to 
survive. If lie~ and cruelty, cowardice, 
treachery, craven submission, wanton 
xs Be, Soe wounding were fit to sur- 
vive, they would be part of the great 


timeless pattern now. I would 
found them in the tall forests of 
Se ee 
ine flower patches o 
tana. But they haven't got w 
gists call survival value. As 
use to the race, the race will w 
off, a disease, until they drop back 
the dust. 
When? No one can say, though e 
man born can help to bring nearer the 
day. I do say that it is scarin 
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yourself and others to talk about the 

of civilization; to say that the light on 
earth is going out. Civilization has been 
through worse and grown stronger than 





Tall Grass 


(Concluded from page 17) 


the garden, so ripe that their skins 
seemed tight. The milk we had carried 
in two canning jars, and it was warm 
and flecked with cream. We set the jars 
down in the shallow edges of the run- 
ning creek to cool off, and slowly ate the 
rest of our lunch. 

It was almost three o’clock before we 
shook the crumbs from our skirts, 
folded up the dishtowel tablecloth and 
started for home. 

This time we didn’t take the straight 
road’ but wandered aimlessly through 
the tall grass. Sometimes green grass- 
hoppers jumped against our bare legs 
or clung for a moment to our skirts. 
Farther from the creek and nearer home 
the long, grass was drier, already turned 
brown from the sun. Every year the real- 
estate dealer set fire to these dry lots to 
thin out the grass for the next spring. 
Because of the hot summer we ha 
it was almost time then for the burning. 

We were almost at the gravel road 
when Kathleen noticed her dress was 
open at the neck. The swallow pin was 
gone! Somewhere between the creek 


and the gravel road! Instantly the futil-. 


ity of searching struck us, and yet at 
the same moment our s turned back 
toward the field. We looked in silence, 
little shivers of fear around our hearts. 
Step by step we retraced our way to 
the creek. Carefully we sought out the 
place where Kathleen's footsteps had 
crumbled the banks and left prints in the 
soft clay along the shore. Back we went, 
searching for the bush on which the 
meadow lark had sung, following our 
faint trail through the waving grass, re- 
finding the places where the violets were 
thickest. Neither of us e. In one 

we ran across a bunch of wilted iris 
we had laid down and a Down 
we went on our hands and knees, push- 
ing aside the slim, cool grass with edges 
that sometimes cut our fingers. Fran- 
tically, we stam among the tall 
Jover, and the broken stems and bruised 


leaves sent up a pungent, earthy odor. 
Swiftly . we searched, swiftly 

silently, our breath coming in short 
sobs. It must be found tonight. It was 
getting darker. Perhaps tomorrow the 
real-estate men might set fire to the dry 
grass. It must be found tonight. 

Later, much later, we turned for 
home. Much later, when the crickets 
had begun the steady chant of ev 
and a paper-thin moon was pasted 
in the sky. White-winged night 
fluttered close to the grass, and our feet 
were heavy as we crossed the gravel 
road. “We will tell her right away,” 
Kathleen said. “We will tell her just as 
soon as she gets in the door.” 

So we sat in our nightgowns, waiting. 
Our hair was brushed and our faces 
clean and our legs and knees were nip- 
ping from small grass-cuts washed over 

soap. Shortly we saw them coming, 
the headlights of the car sweeping the 
Jawn as the car turned in the drive. “We 
will tell her right away. We will 
her as soon as she gets in the door,” 
Kathleen said again. 

In a moment my mother was there 

looking at us, so clean in our night- 
owns, standing, smiling with a small, 
rown bag of candy in her hand, and 
Kathleen suddenly blurted, “I lost it. 
Your gold-swallow pin—somewhere out 
ip the field. Somewhere!” 

' Then no one said a word. My mother 
took off her hat and set the candy ba: 
on the table. My father had come in 
stood by the r, and she looked at 


- him and said quietly, “You remember— 


my mother gave it to me in Glasgow 
station. Just before the train pulled out 
for Liverpoo’ and the boat. My gold- 
swallow pin.” She said it very softly 
with a in her voice. 

There was nothing to do 0" so we 
tiptoed upstairs, Kathleen and I, and 
cried in our beds. Outside it was very 
quiet, and the sky was darker around 

moon, and the crickets’ chant was 
lonely, and in the field soft night winds 


whispered in the tall grass. 


ted from Mademoiselle, by special 
of the editors. by 
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F infants could talk, instead of 

gurgling and yelling, they would 

probably talk pure poetry. The 
younger we are, the more directly 
and colorfully we express ourselves. 
The older we grow, the more our 
language is dulled and tainted by 
usualness. Maybe laziness, and 
maybe a desire to conform, makes us 
use clichés—short cuts that save us 
trouble and convey our meaning to 
our listeners, not too clearly and not 
too effectively, but well enough to 
get by. 

The third-grader who wrote the 
following poem has already picked 
up some of the usualness. But in lines 
three and four, he is writing trom his 
own experience. Lines one and two 
are lazy, every-day lines. The last 
couplet merely repeats what adults 
have told him: . 

If you are late 

The teacher will hate 

The little red ears 

And the little sad tears. 

When you go to school 

You must mind the rule. 


Without lines three and four this 
poem would be uninteresting. But 
“the little red ears” and “the little 
sad tears” are real and direct. They 
stir our imagination and awaken our 
sympathy. 

Our first contributors to the Round 
Table this year have learned how to 
apply some of these lessons. They 
know that good poetry almost al- 
ways conveys its ideas by means of 
pictures and that writers usually find 
their best themes in their daily ex- 
perience. 


Grandma Peeling Apples 


Back and forth creaks Grandma in her 
chair; 
Musingly she hums an Irish air 
While hs plies her shining bit of steel 
(Sunlight patterns on her silver hair) 
And turns the rosy apple like a wheel 
Till her lap is of curling peel. 
Mary Epes, 16 
Cathedral High School, New York, N. Y. 
Sister Julia Marie, Teacher « 


Edited by Charlotte Ven de Water 
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On Monday When | Washed 
My Clothes 


The sweet touch of the sun 
Caressed my new-washed garments, 


- Which flaunted snow-white to the 


breeze. 


And soon I felt that I too 

Must have some of that sunshine 

For my own; I wished to hold that joy 

Close in my arms and have it to feel 
and touch 

But when I picked the bright sweet 
garments off the line 

The sunlight and shining gleaming left 
them 

And I could not recapture it. 


Wisconsolate, 1 took my basket, 
#illed with the now limp clothes, 
{nto the house. 


tut later, while doing my other chores, 
{ passed the basket 
And there, 
Reflected from the lily-white garments, 
Chere, smiling up into my face 
Was my friend the sun. 

Frances Shaver, 14 


Port Washington, N. Y., Senior High School 
Edward Ehre, Teacher 


Nancy Price has found themes for 
her two poems in a way which some 
of you may wish to imitate. Her im- 
agination has supplied new stories 
behind familiar nursery rhymes. The 
bright tones of the first poem are an 
effective contrast to the deliberate 
absence of color in the second. 


Ride a Cock Horse 


Ride a cock horse 

To Banbury Cross 

To see a fine lady upon a white horse; 
Rings on her fingers and 

Bells on her toes, 

She will make music wherever she goes. 


The sun is bright on the cobblestones of 
Banbury Cross, 

And children are wide-eyed at your 
—es hands and your rustling 

and your red-coated groom. 

You would like to fling your rings in 
their red-cheeked 3 , fine lady, 

Those bright circles with their memo- 
ries smothered in the dust. 
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How free your fingers would be—free of 
your pride— 

Free to grip the reins and wheel your 
horse about, 

And give your hair to the wind, 

And bring him your heart. 

The sun is bright at Banbury Cross, fine 
lady, 

The = i stand wide-eyed in the 
shade as you go by... 

But the bells on your toes, my lady, 

Ring empty laughter. 


Nancy Price, 16 
Cedar Falls, lowa, High School 
Margaret Divelbess. Teacher 


Bobby Shaftoe 


Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 
Silver buckles on his knee; 

He'll come back and marry me, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe . . . 


She lives alone 

On the edge of land 
Under shadow of cliffs, 
And across white sand 
She gathers driftwood 
To feed her fire, 

And the thin smoke trails 
In a silver spire. 


They say she’s queer, 

A witch perhaps— 
They’ve seen her standing 
Where grey sea laps, 

Her arms outstretched 

As if in prayer 

With the sunset edging 
Her frosty hair. 

And a man out late 
When the moon was pale 
Came home to his wife 
With a strange grey tale 
Of ghost lovers running 
Across white sand, 

The moon on his buckles, 
Hand in hand. 


Nancy Price, 16 
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GCHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS 
AND MRS. ALESHINE. By Frank 
Stockton. 

How did the idea start, I wonder, 
that comedy was easier to write than 
tragedy? People who do not write at all 
usually think so, and speak patroniz- 


ingly to humorists about their “little. 


pieces.” Don’t you be like that: one of 
the proofs of being really civilized is the. 
ability to appreciate the importance of 
good comedy. For instance, this story 
of Stockton’s. 

Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine were 
middle-aged widows who had lived in 
New England long enough to feel an 
urge to see the rest of the world. So 
as one had a son in business in Japan, 
around the world they began to go, 
meeting, on board a Pacific Ocean liner, 
the young man who tells this story. It 
does not lack incident; the ship sinks, 
and the ladies, with Mr. Craig, reach 
an island in mid-ocean. At this point 
anyone who has read the book begins 
to grin, for he remembers how Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, who had 
thoughtfully provided themselves with 
brooms, used these like canoe-paddles 
and calmly swept themselves ashore. In 
the whole story—which carries over into 
The Dusantes —the wildest things are 
told with the utmost sobriety. It is this 
contrast between the absurdity of 


things that happen and -the detailed 
realism with which they are described, 
that gives the book its charm. 


THE BOUNTY TRILOGY. By Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. 
The casting away in this “continued 

story” is of an entirely different kind; 

one of the world’s great true stories of 
the sea has been put into the form of 
fiction without ore its value as 
fact. Mutiny on the Bou leads off; 
the story is su to told by 

Roger Byam, who shipped on the Brit- 

ish ship, Bounty, as midshipman, and 

though not a mutineer, shared the ex- 
periences of those who were. 
It is a novel in the great tradition of 


the sea, and in the one that follows it: 


that tradition is maintained. The hero 
of Men Against the Sea — whether you 
call him hero or villain—is Captain 
Bligh, who with the eighteen loyal men 
oe sailed, under his leadership, 
3600 miles in an open boat from the 
Friendly Islands to Timor in the East 
Indies. That magnificent figure of Bligh 
dominates a story of human endurance 
winning against inhuman suffering. 
This is ee to be told by the sur- 
geon, lyard. 

Pitcairn’s Island rounds out the rec- 
ord; Fletcher Christian, last of the mu- 
tineers, sets sail in 1789 from Tahiti 
with eight of his followers, six Poly- 
nesian men, and_ twelve Polynesian 
women. In 1808 an American sealer 
touched at an uncharted island 1000 
miles away and found the only mu- 
tineer left from the Bounty and the 
community that had been established 


there in the intervening years. 





Hairbreadth Escape 

“If I should win,” said a nervous 
young man at the 18th annual inter-high 
school poetry contest in New York City 
last June, “it will come to the attention 
of the guys at Brooklyn Technical High 
that I write poetry. I don’t want that. 
And a poem called ‘Beauty,’ my gosh!” 

He got paler and paler with the strain 
while the judges were deciding, but it 
turned out all right. He lost. 

The winner was Richard Avedon, ot 
De Witt Clinton High School and our 
own Round Table, to say nothing of last 
years Scholastic Awards in which R. 
Avedon won Honorable Mention. Here’s 
his prize-winning poem, which Donald 
Culross Peattie could use as a theme- 
song for his “Eternal Story.” 


Spring in Coventry 
Spring will come, Spring will let 
And ivy crawl A world of green 
Over our Overlay 
Broken wall, The shattered scene. 
And the rambler Wise, she is, 
Roses meet To cover this 
On the torn With her glowing 
Deserted street. Armistice. 


Flicka and Joey _ 

Two stories which appeared in Scho- 
lastic last spring—“My Friend Flicka” 
and “Roof Sitter,” both reprinted from 
Story, have grown into Story Press books 
during the summer (both published by 
Lippert Mary O'Hara has now 
made her fine story of a boy and his 
horse, Flicka, into a novel t critics 
are putting alongside The Yearling; 
while Frances apa ps gets young 
Joey down off the roof and into 14 other 
scrapes in There’s One in Every Family. 


Cream of Wit 

Franklin Pierce Adams, that wit of 
information, Please, who has been run- 
ning his famous column, “The Conning 
Tower,” in various New York papers 
since 1904, is looking for a job. His 
column has been dr from the New 
York Post. When asked if the parting 
was amicable, F. P. A. replied: “Ami- 


cable, my eye! There is nothing amicable | 


in being fired. It was amicable only to 
the extent that I didn’t kick him or bite 
him, and I wouldn't go back 
when my vacation was over.” 


Words to the Wise 


_ By Gretta Baker 
Based on Words. in this Issue 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 


In the following sentences find the 
right word for each blank. 


. erratic 9. assimilated 
. fortnight 10. craven 

. cranium 11. indomitable 
. impervious 18. 

. progen 18. 

; ae 14. 

. obsolete 15. 

. inflexible 


(1-11 from “The Eternal Story;” 12-15 
from “Young Winston Churchill”) 
a ee 
lish people is their greatest assurance 

of victory 

. Edgar Allan Poe was an 
and unpredictable genius. 

. My schedule is too 
to allow for last-minute changes. 

. Joe Tasker is too _________ to 
make a good salesman. 

. When we returned from vacation, 
we found that Betsy, the cat, had 
presented us with 
____driving is responsible 
for many deaths each year. ~ 

. A-vacation of a ___m_____ seems 
too short when you're having a good 
time. 

. The principal will arrange your 
schedule subject to 
your teacher's ‘approval. 

I arimicctininnls ities sph has no place 
in the present world crisis. 

Bill lives in a ___m__ settled 
part of Nevada where he has to walk 
two miles to school. 

. To look at Sally’s curly nead; you 

~ wouldn’t think she had much good 
sense in her 
The leader of any great movement 
must be _ to ridicule 
and insult. 

. To benefit the body food must be 
Dron ee 

. The Model T Ford is now as 

as the spinning wheel. 

. Make your choices wisely, for de- 

cisions are sometimes ————____— 











Book Club Selections 

Scientific Book Club (August): The Road 
of a Naturalist, by Donald Culross 
Peattie. (Houghton, Mifflin) 

Catholic Book Club (August): France on 
Berlin Time, by Thomas Kernan. (Lip- 


incott ) 

Bobk-of-the-Month- (September): Reveille 
in ht gp = se 1860-1865, by Margaret 
Leech. (Harper) 

Literary Guild (September): The Sun Is 
My Undoing, by Margaret Steed. ( Vik- 
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SHORT STORY 





By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


4 4 @RATS HIND FOOT!” Aunt 
C Celicia Robbins jabbed her 
knitting needles into her 
ball of yarn ame pushed her glasses 
back on her hair so they wouldn't get 
in the way of the inaths of fire that 
were snapping out of her old blue 
eyes. 

“No foreigner has ever worked on 
the Robbins’ place, and long as I live, 
no foreigner ever will!” 

“But Seraphine isn't a foreigner. 
Aunt Celicia. His people have been 
on this side of the water as long as 
ours have. He’s an American, like 
us. : 

“Been on this side of the water! 
But whereabouts? I should like to 


“know. Up in the woods af Canada, 


snuffing ashes, if you ask me! He's a 
Frenchman through and through. 
For all I know he still eats lard on 
his bread instead of butter. The 
French all do. Dubois! — that's no 
American name. That's French, all 
right., And what would your -people 
do if they knew a young man was up 
in their apple tree with a name on 
him like one of the archangels of 
heaven! —Seraphine!! They would 
turn over in their graves! That's 
what.” 


Polly Robbins broke right out into 
the low laughter that had always got 
around her old-fashioned aunt. It 
sounded like a little brook running 
wild with rain around its granite 
boulders. 

“I bet our le would sit right 
up and smile if they knew a Boy 
named Seraphine was picking their 
russets. I bet my father and my 
mother would, and grandfather, too. 
Why, it’s just the place for a seraph 
to bel” 

“Oh, Polly, Polly, you are beyond 
me!” 

Aunt Celicia collapsed into the 
Martha Washington chair and nearly 
knocked down the framed wreath of 
her great- dfather’s hair. That 
hair was the color of cornsilk, for it 
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When Aunt Celicia said no “foreigner” 
would ever work on the Robbins place 
she forgot about that Greek kid, Cupid. 


SERAPH IN THE APPLE TREE 


had gone around Cape Horn on Cap- 
tain Shubal Robbins’ head more 
times than he had fingers and toes, 
and the wind had bleached it out 
light. 

“I give up, Polly Robbins. You can 
hire your Seraphine Dubois to pick 
the apples. You can have a foreigner 
poking round the place with his wild 
ways if you're bound to. But I won't 
have any part in it. And I warn you, 
I won't call him Seraphine. Ill call 
him Mr. Dubois, and that’s that!” 

“All right, Aunt Celicia. But don’t 
you & offering him any lard for his 
bread today. He eats butter, the way 
we do.” 

“Offering him lard—My heavens! 
You don’t mean to tell me you've 
gone and invited him to eat with us?” 

“Yes, I have—for supper. And you 
be nice to him, too. He'll be good 
and hungry; you'd better run up a 
batch of biscuits. A good big batch. 
Your sourmilk ones. You better be 
nice to Seraphine. He’s a nice boy.” 

“Well, you can knock me down 
with a pullet’s feather! — You mean 
you are going to have your hired 
man sit at table with us? — Let me 
tell you, Polly Robbins, no hired man 


has sat at the Robbins’ table in seven 
generations!” 

“Seraphine isn’t a hired man, Aunt 
Celicia.” Polly’s eyes were snapping 
out sparks now. “He owns half of 
his father’s farm now, and they say 
he'll have the whole of it some day. 
Seraphine is going to pick our apples 
just to help us out. He isn’t asking 
for any pay. He wouldn't take a cent 
if I offered it to him. He'd be in- 
sulted. He’s being a neighbor to us. 
He is'nt anybody's hired man, And 
he’s captain of our high school bas- 
ketball team, and he’s the leader of 
the glee club. That's what he is! He’s 
just as good as we are!” 

Polly had to stop for breath. 

The head of the Robbins’ house 
was so taken aback she could not say 
one word. She tried to, but only her 
breath came out, as though she was 
coming up from drowning for the 
third and last time. 

The girl made it easier for her 
aunt by rushing out into the kitchen 
and getting the jelly kettles out for 
the day’s regs Be She was plan- 
ning on making dozens of tumblers 
of crabapple jelly while Seraphine 
was bringing the apples into the cel- 


High in the tree, the wind was takina Polly's hair out every way around her head. 
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lar. She began to bang about, piling 
beechwood into the stove up to the 
covers, washing and drying the tum- 
blers, getting the cheesecloth strain 
ers ready. 

The woman in the parlor sat in 
her Martha Washington chair listen- 
ing to the clangor in the kitchen. It 
was utterly beyond her. What the 
world was coming to, she could not 
tell. She had tried to do her duty by 
her niece, after the girl’s parents had 
died. She had tried to bring her u 
right. But she had failed. Polly ha 
made friends with foreigners. 

It was all the fault of that town 
high school her niece had gone to. If 
she could have been sent off to Win- 
‘.ston Academy, where the pupils 
were more carefully selected, Polly 
would have turned out different. But 
there was no money left, after her 
mother’s funeral expenses were paid, 
to send Polly away. So she had to go 
to a school where every Tom, Dick 
and Harry went. Boys named out- 
landish, heathen names, boys named 
after archangels and saints and the 
Lord knew what else! Dark foreign- 
ers with wild new ways that upset 
people and their peace of mind for 
good. 

No use crying over spilt milk, 
though. What would be, would be. 
Celicia Robbins tucked her straying 
hait back savagely into the pus on 
the back of her head. She had failed 
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her family. She had failed to keep 


the last of them a Robbins. But she 


had her pride. She would not speak 
a word to that young Frenchman! 

Out in the kitchen, Polly Robbins 
stopped short all at once. She had a 
stick of beech poised over the open 
cover of the stove. Something came 
over her. 

What did she really know about 
Seraphine Dubois? He was good fun 
in school time and at basketball 
pons: But what was he like at 

ome? She had never visited him on 
his farm. She didn’t know his people. 
Maybe he was outlandish and dif- 
ferent when he was home. Maybe 
her aunt was right. He might turn 
out to be glum and sober when he 
was working. He might not be fun 
the way he was when they were hav- 
ing good times at school. French 


people did get quiet and cranky. 


when they were working, people 
said. And stupid. 

Maybe Seraphine would go at 
things the wrong way. He might get 
up in the trees and shake all the ap- 
ples to the ground at once and bruise 
and spoil them all. He might upset 
pnt in the cellar that Aunt 
Celicia had arranged so nice. He 
might even make fun of Aunt Ce- 
licia. She was old-fashioned in her 
ways. Set in them. Even some of the 
native American farmers joked about 
it. That would be more than Polly 
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could bear. She wouidn’t stand any- 
body’s making fun of Aunt Celicia. 

Polly held the sweet-smelling 

beech stick over the flame. The blaze 
of fire below made her face hot and 
shiny. 
She was kind of sorry now she had 
asked Seraphine Dubois to help her. 
But Seraphine had really asked him- 
self. He really had. She had just men- 
tioned that she had to pick the ap- 
ples this Saturday, and he had upped 
and asked to come and help. 

Well, today would tell the story. 
By this time, Saturday, she would 
know if Seraphine Dubois fitted on 
a farm or not. On her kind of a farm. 
An American one. Folks said French- 
men bossed their women around and 
made slaves of them. She never 
would stand that. 

Tonight she would know if. Sera- 
phine Dubois fitted with her. That 
was more important than the whole 
farm or Aunt Celicia or the entire 
United States of Americal! 

Polly put the stick of beech down 
on the blaze and put the cover on. 

“What will be, will bel!” 

The girl started at her own voice. 
Polly had heard her aunt say just 
that a hundred times to herself and 
he world at large. “What will be, 
vill be.” She always said it when she 
vat her bread into the oven. She said 
it when the cutworms ruined her 
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Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


HE State of Maine is famous for its 

beauty, its blueberries and its lob- 
sters. It is also famous as the birthplace 
and object of affection of a number of 
American writers. Among the most ar- 
dent of these is Robert P. Tristram Cof- 
fin, whom you've met before in these 
pages as a Pulitzer Prize poet, as one of 
the hard-working judges in the poetry 
division of our Scholastic Awards, and 
as the author of that fine “Rivers of 
America” book, The Kennebec, from 
which we reprinted a lyrical chapter a 
few years back. Now for the first time 
we have the privilege of presenting this 
Man from Maine to you as a short story 
writer. 


As usual, in this story Mr. Coffin takes New England as his 
background, for that is the part of our country he knows best 
and loves. He himself is a New Englander from away back 
—his family has lived in those parts for three hundred years. 
He was born in Brunswick (1892); grew up there; went to 
school there. After graduating summa cum laude from Bow- 
doin College (where Longfellow and Hawthorne were once 


students) he did graduate work at 
Princeton; then went to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar from Maine. Back in 
America he joined the faculty at Wells 
College, Aurora, New York, where he 
stayed until 1934, when he was ap- 
pointed Pierce Professor of English at 
Bowdoin, completing the full circle. 
There he is now, he tells the world hap- 
pily, back “in my own state, my own 
college, my own home town, within a 
stone’s throw of the first school | at- 
tended, living in the same block with 
the home in which | was born. | am back 
home in Maine now for good.” 

Mr. Coffin has published no less than 
twenty books since 1924. Of his nine 


volumes of poetry, his Strange Holiness (for which he was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1936), Ballads of Square-Toed 

. Americans, and Maine Ballads are probably the best known. 
Besides the book on the Kennebec, mentioned above, his 
prose includes two novels, four biographies, two books of 
essays, and his nostalgic autobiography, Lost Paradise: A 
Boyhood on a Maine Coast Farm. — 
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<<TU‘RNIE SAMSON hasn’t very 
much in the way of brainpower. 
He gets into an awful stew whenever 
he has to do hard thinking. But with 
his marvelous hands, Ernie can fix any- 
thing from a Rolls-Royce to a tiny wrist- 
watch. That’s the work he should do.” 


That was the way Ted Allen sized up Yq 


his friend. Ernie is in his senior year at 
Central High and still can’t make up his 
mind whether it should be college or a 
job. His father, a lawyer, died a few 
years ago. and Mrs. Samson wants her 
son to follow in Dad’s footsteps. Ernie, 
however, has about decided to get a 
job as a mechanic at graduation, per- 
haps in an airplane factory. But he is 
afraid this will be a social come-down 
for the Samson family. He also hesi- 
tates because most of his classmates 
have high-sounding ambitions. 

Everybody says Ernie is a fine boy, 
and he has many loyal friends like Ted 
who think the world of him. He him- 
self, however, keeps saying: “I just 
haven't brains enough to make the 
grade!” 

But the next time Ernie tells himself 
this, some friendly voice ought to ask, 
“Which kind of brains haven't you got, 
Ernie?” 

For there are many varieties of 
brightness. Most school subjects call for 
only one type: the ability to handle 
abstract ideas. These ideas refer, not to 
things, but to relationships and func- 
tions. Math and grammar are entirely 
abstract ideas, a fact which causes 
Ernie many sorrowful moments. 


His “Brains” Are in His Hands 

But there is a kind of intelligence 
which Erie has in great abundance, 
though he doesn’t take much pride in it. 
His “brains” are located in his hands. 
Through them he can show the world 
who he is and what he can do. Words 
aren’t always necessary for communica- 
tion: eyes, gestures, signee serve the 
same purpose. Ernie talks with his fin- 
gers instead of with his vocal cords. 
When he builds a model plane, he ex- 
presses as much as Ted does when he 
writes a «| 

Now, Ted's “brains” illustrate a third 
type of intelligence, the imaginative or 
creative, a kind possessed by every true 
artist, inventor, or pioneer. 

There is still another kind of ability 
—one which is essential not only to vo- 
cational success, but to our personal 
happiness. This is “social intelligence,” 
the aptitude for having mutually help- 





When Ernie builds a plane, he expresses 
as much as Ted when he writes poems. 


ful and agreeable relations with other 
people. The -successful storekeeper, 
salesman or master of ceremonies has 
this kind of brightness in its simplest 
form. The most complex example of it 
is shown by the man who becomes a 
leader of other men, not through force, 
but because he has earned their re- 
spect and confidence. 

To be skillful with words, to express 
ourselves through the work of our 
hands, to make a reality of some plan 
or dream—all of these are fine and to be 
desired. But for most of us, the chief 
joys of life come from ouF relationships 
with other human beings. Unless we 
can communicate to them some part of 
what is inside of us, and unless we 
can hear a portion of what their inner 
voices are saying, we are apt to feel 
pretty lonely and thwarted at times. 

Every report card, it seems to me, 
should have one space reserved for a 
mark in “Social. Intelligence.” Person- 
ally, I should prefer an A in this field, 
and a C— in French, say, than vice- 
versa, though I’m afraid that the student 
who gets a C— (or worse) in French, 


mf not be consoled by his A in Human | 


Relations. 


It wasn’t so long age that the boys 
ig 


and girls who went to high school were 
those aiming for the professions. Since 
they could talk and write easily, and 
enjoyed getting their knowledge from 
the printed page, they were entirely at 
home in the academic school. 

Today we believe in a high school 
education for everyone. And until al- 
most yesterday, jobs for yourig people 
were scarce. As a result, many students 
are in high school at present who for- 
merly would have been working. With 
an intelligence of the concrete and prac- 
tical type, such boys and girls are aller- 
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Sound Advice on 
Personal Problems By 
George Lawton, Ph.D. 


gic to reading, and restless in discus- 
sions of abstract and bookish topics. 
Ernie, for example, seldom can put into 
words any complex thought or feeling. 
His idea of a composition is three sen- 
tences. To write a page is the same as 
writing a book, and that —. 

Young people who are strong in aca- 
demic brightness are apt to underesti- 
mate the importance of the other kinds. 
But this snobbishness does not last, 
once they reach the outside world. They 
discover that employers are not much 
impressed with formal schooling in it- 
self, and that a classmate with less 
“school” but more “social” intelligence 
may get to first base ahead of them. 
Haven't we all met the person who has 
been over-educated for his mentality, 
the man who has absorbed a goodly 
store of ideas and facts from ral a but 
who is sunk when he tries to apply this 
knowledge? 


Wanted: Social Intelligence 


The boy or girl who is truly outstand- 
ing in abstract, mechanical, or creative 
intelligence is likely to go far, but he 
will go farther if, in addition to any one 
(or more) of these abilities, he also 
rates well in social intelligence. There is 
an airplane factory in California which 


\ gives every job-seeker a test, not only 


of his mechanical intelligence, but of 
his temperament or ability to work in a 
group. If a young man obtains a high 
score only on the mechanical test he gets 
a particular kind of job, one which can 
be quite good. But if he also knows that 
he is not likely to blow up and upset 
the smooth working of a team, he has 
a large number of jobs to choose from 
and his opportunities for advancement 
are not limited. 

Fortunately, while the first types of 
brightness are largely inherited, social 
intelligence is in the main the result of 
our upbringing. We can learn at home 
and in school, the a-b-c of team-work, 
just as we learn the three R’s. 

Since practically every person has one 
ability in which he is especially strong, 
the problem is to find the job where 
this ability will be at a premium. In the 
United States, we have no class distinc- 
tion based on the trade one follows. All 
kinds of rem rap are needed in a 
democracy, and a school should con- 
sider every kind of intelligence equally 
valuable and equally worth training. 
Boys and girls should ask, not “Is this 
a white collar job?” but “Does this give 
me a living wage and a chance to do 
what I can do best; is it socially useful?” 
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LEFT: Alvin York and 
his girl Gracie make 
marriage plans. The 
war intervenes. But 
later they do marry. 


RIGHT: A tense scene 
in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. The girl asks - 
the hero, Dr. Jekyll, 
to save her from his 
evil self — Mr. Hyde. 


" FOLLOWING the FILMS — 
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SCHOLASTIC Recommends: “*“ Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worth 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 








SERGEANT YORK. (Warner Bros. 
vw Produced by Lasky and Wallis 
from Sergeant York's Diary.) 


WHEN the movie industry gives us the 
unvarnished story of a man, without 
glamor, that’s news. In making Sergeant 
York, Warner Brothers stuck to facts. 
And from those bare facts comes a mov- 
ing, dignified movie. 

Back in 1918, Alvin C. York, a fellow 
from Tennessee’s Cumberland Moun- 
tains, found himself with the American 
Expeditionary Force in the great battle 
of the Meuse-Argonne. He was a good 
shot, but he hated war. By October 18, 
when he and a handful of men were 
cleaning out machine gun nests on the 
battlefield, he had decided that the 
only way to end all wars was to fight 
now with a will. 

Young York and his men amazed the 
world by capturing 132 prisoners. The 
story of this feat would lose its move- 
ment in the telling. See it for yourself. 

At war's end, young York was del- 
uged with confetti, roses, and dozens 
of commercial offers. But he returned 
to the Cumberland Mountains, to till 
the soil he loved and to marry the girl 
who had: waited for him. 

Sergeant Alvin C. York permitted his 
life story to be told by Warner Brothers 
only after some argument. He kept an 
eye on the making of the picture—chose 
Gary Cooper to play the title role, in- 
sisted on absolute exactness, said no 
“glamor girl” could play the part of 
Gracie, his wife. The movie shows his 
excellent taste and understanding. 


Joe Pendleton (Robert Montgomery) has 
a chat with Mr. Jordan (Claude Rains). 
Mr. Jordan is head shipper in heaven. 


NEW WINE. (Unifed Artists. Pro- 
duced by William Sekeley. Di- 
rected by Reinhold Schunzek.) 


ALL musicians are not stuffed shirts. 
Schubert, Viennese composer who is 
best known for his Unfinished Sym- 
phony, was a rowdy, earthy fellow who 
wrote some of his best songs on gravy- 
spotted menu cards. His life and music 
come to us in New Wine. 

‘Alan Curtis is the composer, who 
tried school-teaching, sheep-shearing, 
and keeping books—without success. 
Ilona Massey is lovely to look at as his 
dream girl. 

In New Wine you hear the catchy 
tunes orchestras usually neglect. You 
hear no high-minded talk, and you see 
plenty of rowdy fun. 

Outstanding piece of acting is by Al- 
bert Bassermann, who plays Beethoven. 
His ten-minute bit is memorable. 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 
v (MGM. From R. L. Stevenson’s 
novel. Directed by Fleming.) 


WE'RE sorry about this one. It’s a big 

roduction in the grand manner. It’s 
Cased on the famous story about the 
doctor who released all the evil in his 
soul by drinking a potion and becoming 
a kind of human devil. It has an excel- 
lent cast, including Spencer Tracy and 
Ingrid Bergman. But it just doesn't 
quite come off. 

Our guess is that the trouble is with 
the original story. It is old, and even 
the best literature will sometimes slip 
out of date. Psychology has taught us so 
much about the causes of evil that we 
can’t believe in Jekyll’s experiments. 
Then, too, the public thinks of Spencer 
Tracy as a good fellow, and his por- 
trayal of evil, instead of being terrify- 
ing, borders on the ridiculous. 


HERE COMES MR. JORDAN. 
ve (Columbia. Everett Riskin, Pro- 
ducer. A. Hall, Director.) 


IF you're looking for something new 
and tangy—here it is. It has been called 
the most original picture since the first 
Thin Man. 

Joe Pendleton (Robert Montgomery) 
is a prize-fighter who feels he’s destined 
to become champ. On the eve of the 
big bout, he crashes in a plane and 
suddenly finds himself in a bleak and 
misty stretch of sky, ready to take an- 
other plane—this time for Hesthes 

Mr. Jordan (Claude Rains) is in 
charge of this heavenly shipping. He 
decides Joe’s time hasn't mr come, 
and takes his spirit back to earth, on 
the express purpose of putting Joe bac 
into his “ae body. But the ed isn’t 
available—it’s been cremated. 

During the rest of the film, Joe walks 
the earth in bodies that are not his own. 

There are infinite possibilities for hu- 
mor—and most of them are exploited. 





BOY dates GIRL 
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¢ ONTACTI You're ready for the take- 
off of another school year. An- 
other year of book reports, maps, and 
math formulas; of shop.work, labs, and 
band practice. And also of parties, foot- 
ball games, dances, and dates — not 
history-making, perhaps, but Very Im- 
portant sometimes. Veteran (vintage 
‘40) readers of Scholastic know what 
this feature’s all about and new recruits 


need only take a flying leap to the © 


columns below to find out. Some of the 
titles of forthcoming articles are: Ring, 
Telephone Ring; Names, Please?; 
Grandstand Players; Now You’re Talk- 
ing; and Dancing on a Dime. 

Once a month there will be a new 
open forum, called Boy dates Girl Jam 
Session in which You, the Students will 
get a chance to have your say on such 
subjects as “Dutch Dates,” “Going 
Steady,” “How Late—Dates?,” etc. Jam 
Session will be composed of student- 
written letters and opinions on a 
selected subject. More about this next 
week. In the meantime if there are any 
specific subjects you wish covered either 
in Boy dates Girl or Jam Session, write 
Gay Head, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York City, and say so. This is 
YOUR feature. 


Everybody does. Maybe his 
name isnt Gruesome — maybe 
it's Spike or Tiger or Meatball. Grue- 


Yx know Gruesome Newsom. 


some just happens to be the one at 
Central High, Middlevale, U. S. A., 
the school we're talking about. 
Gruesome thinks he’s the Big 
Noise around Central, and he is — 
in a way He’s the wise guy, the 
tough hombre, the great dictator 
who makes all his own rules and ex- 
pects other people to live o Gere 
As a kid, he got by with it because 
he was bigger than any other boy 
on his street; he blustered his way 
through yrade school as the leader of 
a gang of hoodlums called the Wolf 
Pack. But high school is a different 
story. Gruesome’s machine-gun_tac- 
tics aren't getting results — particu- 
larly with the girls, his main objec- 
tive at the moment. To them he’s 
about as much force as a burnt-out 
firecracker. They don’t like his high- 
handed ways, such as pay} out in 
front of a girl’s house and honking 
his horn, yelling, “Hi, Worm!” at 





every girl he passes on the street, 
and asking a girl if she has a date 
that night just so he can crack back, 
“Well, I have!” Is it any wonder the 
Central ” opinion of him is Ceil- 
ing Zero 


Reconnaissance 


If Gruesome wants to get on the 
right course he'd better survey the 
situation and take a lesson in tactics 
from some of the other boys around 
the school. Don Travis, for example. 
Don isn’t handsome but you don’t 
need a telescope to find out why he 
rates ace-high with the girls. Don is 
the sort who actually gets further 
than the front fender to help a girl 
out of a car. Going- into the Big 
Scoop he'll open the door and let the 
girl go in first — without a shove, and 
at home he isn’t glued to the chair 
when she comes into the room. Say 
what you please about he-man stuff, 
girls still go for Galahad — stream- 
lined model ’41. 


There’s nothing Superman about 


Don’s method of date-getting. It’s as 
simple as 1-2-3. When he wants a 
date with a girl, he calls up and asks 
her, skipping all the childish “Guess 
Who?” games and blind leads, such 
as “Whatcha doin’ tonight?” and 
“You wouldn't be dated by any 
chance, would you?” Don simply 
says “Would you like to go to the 
movies tonight?” or “How about a 
date Friday —we might go roller- 
skating?” or “I'd like to take you to 
the dance at the Pavilion Saturday 
night. “‘Boogie-Beat’ Brady's playing.” 

Nine times out of ten Don gets 
the right answer, too —not a lack- 
adaisical “All right” or “I wouldn't 
mind,” but “I'd love to!” or “Sounds 
super. Let's!” @£ course, if it’s “Sorry, 
Don, but I have a date tonight,” he 
doesn’t get huffy and pout, “Oh, 
well, if you'd rather go out with 
somebody else.” He may ask for a 
date another night or he may sign off 
with “Sorry. Maybe I'll have better 
luck next time.” 


(Concluded on page 35) 





school girls to take her place as 

queen of the aquabelles is 
17-year-old Gloria Callen of Nyack 
(N. ¥.) High School. All she has 
done so far has been to place in 
every national championship meet 
since she was twelve, win four na- 
tional titles in the past four years 
and crack no less than 12 of the 20 
standard backstroke records! 


Although Gloria’s only 17, she’s 
been competing in swim meets for 
11 years. At the tender age of six 
she was a star member of the Stam- 
- ford (Conn.) Yacht Club swimming 
team! 

Five years later she was put under 
the wing of Lou Handley, one of 
the most famous swimming coaches 
in America. The first meet he chose 
to enter his skinny 12-year-old pupil 
was no less an event than the Senior 
National Championships. Gloria was 
a sensation. She finished second in 
two events and swam a leg on the 
relay team that ran away with the 

880-yard title. 

- From that point on Gloria’s life 
was a succession of breaking records 
and becoming more beautiful. She 
now lives with her parents, neither 
of whom can swim a stroke, in 
Nyack. At Nyack High she’s a junior. 
She attends all football games and 
dances, and acts in most of the plays 


[scho in the long line of high 


and pageants. She is president of the . 


dramatic club, vice-president of the 
Student Council, and a rug-cutting 
jitterbug. 


Bors and girls taking higher 

mathematics and history at Tuo- 
lumne (Calif.) High School look 
upon their teacher with awe; expect- 
ing him at any minute to take off 
and swan dive through a transom. 
For Cornelius Warmerdam, their 
teacher, has soared higher without 


wings than any man before him. He 
has pole vaulted 15 feet 5% inches! 

Cornelius, who is “Dutch” to his 
friends, became interested in pole 
vaulting at Hardwick (Calif.) Ele- 
mentary School, along with almost 
every other boy in school. Taking to 
the sport like a fireman takes to red 
suspenders, “Dutch” would —, 
every afternoon in the spinach patch 
of his father’s fruit farm. 

By the time he reached high 
school — Hanford (Calif.) Union 
High —he was a full-fledged bird- 
man. He was graduated from Han- 
ford in 1982 and entered Fresno 
State College, where he began at- 
tracting nation-wide “attention with 
his flights into the ether. At present 
he competes for the famous San 
Francisco Olympic Club. Outside of 

le vaulting he has no special 

obbies. But he swims, golfs, and 
plays tennis. 


Yankee Clipper 


RIGHTEST star in the baseball 
sky this summer was Joe DiMag- 
gio, crack New York Yankee clipper. 
From May 15 through July 17 he 
stirred up more excitement than a 
panzer division on a blitzkrieg. With 
the whole baseball world following 
his every turn at bat, Jolting Joe won 
his apg to the Hall of Fame by 
batting safely in 56 straight games! 
During this amazing batting spree, 
he came to bat 228 times and con- 
nected safely 91 times. He used 
three bats. The first was stolen after 
he broke George Sisler’s modern 
record of hitting safely in 41 games; 
the second, with which he broke 
Wee Willie Keeler’s all-time record 
of 44, was raffled off for $1,700 for 
the benefit of the United Service 
Organization; and the third is still 
ing terror a the enemy. 
Although Joe’s father, a San Fran- 


cisco fisherman, never played the 
game in his life, the DiMaggios are 
the royal family of baseball. Joe's 
brother, Dom, is a star in his own 
right with the Boston Red Sox, while 
another brother, Vince, is the ace 
home-run manufacturer of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. 

Outside of baseball DiMag is just 
another fellow called Joe. He doesn’t 
dance, sing, skate, ride, or play 
tennis. He likes the movies and the 
funnies, especially Superman: He is 
married to Dorothy Arnold, the for- 
mer actress. The Yanks. pay him 
$35,000 a year. 


Craig (Knock On) Wood 


FOR winning the Augusta Masters’ 
tournament and the National 


Open, big blonde Craig Wood gets 
our nomination as golfer of the sum- 


mer. It couldn’t happen to a nicer, 
more deserving fellow. For, although 
he’s been nudging golf balls into 
obscure little holes for over 18 years, 
these are the first major titles he’s 
ever captured. 

He tied one year for the North 
and South championship and was 
beaten in the playoff. A year or so 
later he tied with Gene Sarazen for 
the Masters and again he was beaten 
in the playoff. Then came a tie for 
the British Open championship, only 
to be followed by another defeat in 
the playoff. He went to the final 
round of the Professional Golfers 
Association tourney and lost to Paul 
Runyan on the second extra hole. To 
top this fantastic business off, last 
year he tied for the National Open 
crown — and once again was beaten 
in the playoff! 

After these oe setbacks, 
you could for, 
away his ‘ia taking sae chit chess. 
But Craig wasn’t the dis- 
couraged type. 








T ALL STARTED with a dollar 
chemistry set he received as 
a present! At 11 he was reading 
a book on college chemistry— 
and experimenting. By the time 
he was 15, he had discovered 4 
new elements! . . . A year later, 
he announced to 200 doctors 
and scientists the discovery of a 
radio-active substance so cheap 
it could do the work of radium 
at a cost far less, if his findings 
are substantiated. 

But all the scientific fame has 
not turned Wallace Minto’s 
head! He remains a regular fel- 
low, good in sports, a crack rifle 


shot, and likes fun. 


He likes good eating, too! 
“Kix is a real ‘find’ in any scien- 
tist’s book,”’ Wallace states. ““And 
you don’t need a laboratory to 
prove it’s good. A bowl, a spoon, 
some milk and sugar are all you 
need. Kix, itself; will tell you the 
story in a pretty smooth way.” 











IM A HERPETOLOGIST’ he says 


Ts young man you see above is Michael Bevans, and 


he’s giving a drink of water to a snake. Those boxes 
contain other snakes and reptiles. He collected them in 
Florida and is now taking them to a New York Zoologi- 
cal Garden. His “therpetological” travels have taken him 
over the U. S. and Mexico, 
but he’s never been bitten by a 
snake . . s “Collecting is a game 
of ‘hide-and-seek’,” he says— 
“and I’ve been eres tent game 
with cereals for years. Don’t 
know how many I’ve tried. But 
Kix is the first one that really 
interested me. It’s the best corn 

cereal I ever tried!’ 


ONTINENTAL Pictures of 

Kearney, N. J., is a famous 
amateur-juvenile movie group 
which writes, directs and takes 
its own pictures. They own all 
their own equipment, have made 
nearly 20 movies. The co- 
founder and director is Robert 


Johnson. He now heads the Ama- 
teur Movie ProducersofAmerica. 
He says: —“I go for the unusual! 
That’s why I like Kix. It’s differ- 
ent. Doesn’t even Jook like cereals 
I’ve had before! 

*‘And Kix eats swell... Has a 
taste as real as corn on the cob!” 
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"Don't Forget Your Parker! “Bam! 


i Stent -Fasles| 


SUPER 


—More Room for Ink be- i 
cause NO rubber sac— 
a Pen that won’t run dry 
in classes and exams! I 


TELEVISION 
ie sappply 
GUARANTEED by ' 
Junior 
LIFE CONTRACT I a P 
at $8.75 and up $5 

Toting books around won’t get a fellow 
anywhere if his pen runs dry in the classroom. 
So look before you leap to some problem pen. 
It will only frustrate your I.Q. on Test-day. 

In college after college, coast to coast, the 
Parker Vacumatic is voted No. 1 by students 
because of these modern features: 

1 Super-charged — with ink to carry over. 

2 One-Hand Saciess Filler—easiest to operate. 

3 Television Barrel — shows when to refill. 

4 Lubricated Writing —Non-brittle, 14 K Gold 
Point tipped with oil-smooth Osmiridium 
that won‘t wear scratchy in a lifetime. 

5 Exclusive Style—streamlined, Pearl and Jet 
RINGS. 

Go and try it today at any nearby pen 
counter. Parker’s Blue Diamond on the smart 
ARROW clip is our Life Guarantee Contract. 

The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin 


PREE : Introductory Bottle of Parker Quink — the quick-dry 
ink. Write Parker Quink, Dept. 1-10,. Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Sets, $3.95 to $15 


Par r 
D-VA CUMATIC*#=> 


& Parker's Blue Diamond on the pen is our Life Contract 


Pens, $5 to $10 
Others, $2.95 and $3.95 


with the owner, Guaranteeing | gee service the pen (except 

when i any time during the 
life of the owner, subject only to a oe of 354 for post- 
age, insurance and handling, provided complete pen is 
returned for service. COPR. 1041, THE PARKER PEN G0. 








You Are a Person of Influence 


ORE only the very ambitious 
thought much about “influ- 
encing people.” Even a tew years 
ago, uo one would have dreamed ot 
saying to you: “You are a person ot 
eg eat intluence.” Today we know 

t you are We know that you 
own powers, your behavior, your 
thinking and talking are al] enor- 
soothe influential. Why? Because 
the growing science of psychology, 
through caretul study and experi- 
ments, has taught us that every 
human being is infinitely respons- 
ive, nfluenceable. You carinot hear 
a bird-song, nor witness a tragedy, 
nor be a party to any loveliness, nor 
read a book, good or bad, without 
being in some way affected by 
these things. We are constantly in- 
fluencing, changing, helping to con- 
struct, or tending to harm the lives 
of others—and they ours. Much of 
this may be conscious; the greater 
part of it is unconscious. 

I know two women who think 
they are very ordinary, unimpor 
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The High Sc School / TOWER ROOM | 


FROM THE TOWER ROOM YOU CAN SEB ALi SIDE> 


tant people. Yet one of them car- 
ties wherever she goes a sense of 
taith ano courage and courtesy we 
gives people heart, and helps to 

spire them in tight places. The 
other spreads discouragement, 
doubt, cynicism, and a dozen other 
negative influences. | have watched 


them influencin le when 
and the »thers Tid not realize ee 
what forces were at work. 

Begin ihe day by telling yourseli 
that you are a person of influence. 
Think of it often through the day. 
Then try to analyze and discover 
- what your influence is. Is it 

ealthy and constructive? Does it 

tend to build up, or tear down? Is 
it disheartening or inspiring? 

oe it and see It really works. it 

i of the fascinating study of 

perc e porno): which helps you 

to understand and use your own 

powers and possibilities 
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ANNOUNCING “THE HIGH SCHOOL TOWER ROOM’ 


Anne Bryan McCall is known to millions of 
Americans as the conductor of the long-popu- 
lar Tower Room page of the Woman's Home 
Companion. Many high school students, both 
boys and girls, have read and discussed its 
stimulating ideas. Now Scholastic has invited 
Miss McCall to write a High School Tower 
Room column all your own. 

The High School Tower Room, which will 


appear here twice a month, will bring brief, 
pithy, inspiring messages on problems of every- 
day psychology and human relations, such as 
you meet every day of your life. Watch for it. 
If you like it write and tell us so. Miss McCall 
cannot answer personal 
to hear your point of v 
difference in the lives of 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS COMING! 


HE picture below was taker. while the 
Ts ic Awards winners shown were 
spending a few days in New York City 
this lack May os. guetts ol ta editors. of 
Scholastic. Most exciting half hour in a 
crowded schedule of sightseeing, dancing, 
and theatres was a special Scholastic 
Awards broadcast from NBC's studios in 
Radio City which was heard over a nation- 
wide network. 

Again next spring Scholas- 
tic distribute over 
$12,500 in cash, scholarships, 
and merchandise to 
talented high school writers, 
artists, and ogee Write 
now for the Scholastic 
ee Rules Booklets con- 

eer * rules Pe 


Nan ge Ss. . 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

This year the Awards will 


be bigger, more packed 
with chances for achieve- 


ment, than ever before. Culminating 
event in the art division will be Scholastic’s 
15th Annual National High School Art Ex- 
hibit oe noe Galleries of 
Carnegie tute, Pittsburgh, Pa., ear! 
next May. Fifteen of the mat ieading 
department stores will old 
— exhibits of bn school art work. 
Scholastic for further announce- 
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=STAND BY 





Radio News & Notes 





MONICKER 


Last year several readers asked wh 
we called this column “Stand By.” In 
case you're puzzled, too, we'll explain. 
“Stand by” is the signal given by the 
engineer just before a program takes 
the air. When an audience is present, 
it’s generally a cue for silence. “Stand- 
by” has another meaning in radio. It’s 
applied to a substitute performer or an- 
nouncer who fills in when the scheduled 
program is delayed or interrupted. A 
stand-by has to be a patient waiter, for 
sometimes he will sit-all day without a 
call 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS 


Shows scheduled for a comeback in- 
clude the following: 


Sept. 28 Ford Sunday Evening Hour—9 P.M., 
CBS 
Screen Guild Theatre—7:30 P.M., CBS 
Bob Hope—10 P.M., NBC-Red 
Fibber McGee & Molly—9:30 P.M., 
NBC-Red 
Fred Allen—9 P.M., CBS 
Kate Smith—8 P.M., CBS 
Al Pearce & Gang—7:30 P.M., CBS 
Helen Hayes Theatre—8 P.M., CBS 
Jack Benny—7 P.M., NBC-Red 
Sherlock Holmes—10:30 P.M., NBC-Red 
Burns & Allen—7:30 P.M., NBC-Red 
(All times listed™are Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time until Sept. 30.) 


SWEET AND LOWDOWN 


When the Quiz Kids were in New 
York last month to make another movie 
short, Gerard Darrow guessed Mayor La- 
Guardia’s height as six feet. The 5/2” 
Mayor re lied “Some New York politi- 
cians think I'm twelve feet tall!” 


Edgar Bergen went on a personal ap- 
pearance tour this summer. He said his 
mouth was getting slack from too much 
radio. He has an audience for his broad- 
cast, but they’re not critical. Everybody 
is too much interested in Charlie. 


“Easy Aces” started as a bridge pro- 
gram. The title was a natural, for their 
name is really Ace. Now they talk about 
everything under the sun, but they still 
sit around a card table when they 
broadcast. : 


“Tiny” Ruffner, MC on Twenty 
Grand’s Happy Birthday show, is the 
tallest man in radio. He is six feet seven. 


Ezra Stone, who is now serving his 
turn in the Army, got his first break in 
Philadelphia on the Horn and Hardart 
—— He did a short dramatic 

t. 





cow book on total! FREE! 


That new book on football I've been promising all you fellows is 
now ready. It’s written especially for young players, not for varsity men, 
and it’s full of interesting photographs. Incidentally, this is just the first of 
many books on sports we hope to distribute. There will be books on 
baseball, basketball, track and other sports by famous coaches or players. 
These men are all helping me, as head of Keds Sports Department, to design special shoes 
for special sports and they're helping me show the youth of America why healthy feet 
and proper footwork are so important in building better athletes and better men. To get 
your FREE copy of my book on football, just send your name and address to Keds 
Department BP, United States Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, New York. 


Finck Hake 


Head of Keds Sports Department 


... for better footwork 


-- Kéds 


UNITED STATES RUBEEB COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue ¢ Rockefeller Center * New York 
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WATCH FOR “PAN-AMERICANA” 

In the next issue, September 22, and twice a month thereafter 
will appear a new Scholastic department: “Pan-Americana.” It 
will consist of a special two-page section in the Social Studies and 
Combined Editions—a miniature magazine of the Western Hemi- 








sphere, edited by Harry B. Murkland, Latin-American editor of 
Current History, and staff writer of Scholastic. “Pan-Americana” 
will contain news items, human interest stories, personality 
sketches, and many informing features about our neighbors. 




































When winter comes, in July 



















One of the ways Bell Sys- And when new ways of 
tem engineers get the jump ~ building telephone lines show 
on ice and snow is to create up well on test, they are rec- 
winter-like conditionsin sum- ommended for general Bell 
mer. In the picture above, System use. Economical for 
Bell Laboratories men are rural service, adequate to 
loading wires with bricks to cope with winter storms, 
represent a heavy coating of | these new lines play their 
ice. They study the wires and _ part in giving you the best 
fixtures and devise ways of possible telephone service in 
making all parts secure under the world—at the lowest 
adverse conditions. possible cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (@). 




















Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, tll; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cabe, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In prep ge 2 Seay 4 
German ii; y at end of Fren 
liquid 1; pss kn wetiliak ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


‘osa (a-mar-gé-sa), page 21. 
ilate (a-sim-i-lat), page 22. To ab- 


sorb or ai te; to e similar. 
beguiled ( d), e 18. Deceived, 
charmed, ie nye 
beholden, page 37. Indebted, or obli- 
Ocondine terally 
Blit ( blits-krég ), page 7. Literally, 
“lightning war,” poy ag war that is 
carried on swiftly, mainly by motorized 


units. 

Bandar Shahpur (bén-dar sha-par), 
page 8. A town on the Persian Gulf . 

ibola (sé-bé-la), page 18. ‘< 

Dnie (né-pir, or -par ) ; page 

erratic (&-rdt-ik), eg di. Recentric, 
queer, wandering, having no certain course 
or motive. . 

impervious (im-pir-vé-is), ge 21. 
impenetrable by oun: light oD other 
such agents. 

Kaffir (kdf-er), page 1b. A member of 
the most intelligent and powerful of ‘the 
Bantu races of South Africa. 

kraal (kral); page 18. A village of South 
African natives; also an enclosure for cattle 
and sheep. ; 

landfall page 18. Sighting or making” 
land when at sea. 

Molotov (m6-16-téf), page 11. 

nostalgic (nds-tdl-jik), page 26. Arous- 


ae. expressing a feeling of home- 
( -er); page 11. A an 
panzer (pants- et 


— ( ices 22. Offspring 
rogeny , page 22. ° 
Reykjavik (ra-kyé-veh). e 8. 
Riza Shah Pahlevi (ré-za sha pa-ld-vé), 
page 16. 
agittarius (sdj-i-td-ré-iis), page 20. A 
southern constellation pictured as a Centaur 
firing an arrow. 
seraph (sér-af), page 25. One of an or- 
der of celestial beings who minister to God. 
summa cum laude (sd0m-a cdom loud-a), 
page 26. Latin, “with highest honors.” 
veldt (félt or vélt), page 19. A South 
African prairie, lotted with shrubs. 





How’s Your Pedometer? 


Your mother might be interested in some 
facts on why she feels “all tired out” at 
the end of a busy day. Research by Dr. 
Joseph Lelyveld of the National Associa- 
tion of Chiropodists shows that the average 
housewife hikes eight miles a day at home. 
This means that in the course of a year 
she walks a distance equal to that between 
Boston and San Francisco. That's not ali. 

An everage woman shopper wanders 
eight miles a day through stores. And dur- 
ing the Christmas rush she increases her 

ge to 11 a day : 

The world’s champion walker, however, 
is—guess who? Not the mailman. It’s the 
farmer behind a F ssa He plods his 7 
way more than 25 miles a day. The ° 
man is runner up with 22 a day 





Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 29) 


A neat way for a girl to decline 
a date but leave the way open for 
further conversation cn the subject is 
to say, “Sorry ... but I'll take a rain 
check on it.” However, trying to bag 
him with “Oh, dear I have a date 
tonight. How about tomorrow 
night?” is a tactical error. A boy 
doesn’t like to be told when any 
more than he likes to be told maybe. 
Unless a girl gives a good reason for 
saying; “I'll let you know later” (i.e. 
probable absence from — 
illness in family, etc.) he thinks she’s 
waiting for Someone Else to call. 
Once Present Company gets on to 
this, watch her stock take a nose- 
divel 

Visibility Poor 

The chronic last-minute man is 
one of the girls’ pet peeves — and 
rightly so. But Flora Foggerty is so 
rabid on the subject that she'd rather 
sit at home alone than accept a last- 
minute date. Flora is too fo to 
realize that sometimes a boy doesn't 
know until the last minute whether 
he (1) will have to work that night 
(2) can get the car (3) can collect 
that two bucks “Sponge” Livengood 
borrowed. Foggy Flora only spites 
herself, anyhow. While she’s spout- 
ing in the bedroom mirror, “The 
nerve of some people! If he thinks 
I... ete.,” chances are, he’s dating 
somebody else. Somebody like Pat 
Trotter. 


All Clear 


Pat is Don Travis’ favorite date. 
She doesn’t mind accepting a date 
at seven-thirty occasionally if she 
knows the boy doesn’t make a habit 
ot this last-minute business, and she 
never keeps a date waiting — she’s 
ready at 8:30. Besides, she’s the 
answer to a pocketbook’s prayer to 
“Take it easy!” She can always tell 
you which bus to take downtown 
from her house, she likes balcony 
seats at the movies and loves cokes 
and hot dogs. Frequently she sug- 
gests staying at home and playing 
the vic or calling up another couple 
for bridge or ping-pong, if her date 
hasn’t any plans for the evening. Pat 
says the more you save, the more 
dates you rate. You can see wh 
Don’s all-out for Pat, can’t you? She's 
a gal with the right ideas. 
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“ He’s been half greyhound 
since he got shoes with IP. F.*” 


2K Don’t let your feet stop you from be- 
coming a champ at your chosen sport— 
wear shoes with “Posture Foundation.” 
Particularly for gym work! This scien- 
tific improvement in rubber-soled shoes 
is a proven aid to athletic development 
and performance—it holds the bones of 
the foot in natural position, increases 
Staying power, and safeguards against 
flat feet. Simply remember Posture Foun- 
, dation comes only in these #wo brands of 
rubber-soled shoes—Hood ot Goodrich. 
Models for sport and dress-up, too. 


Leading coaches 
recommend P. F.— 
“Posture Foundation” 
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HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., AND B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR 








“{ slept like PUPPY” 


Says Mr. Cecil C. Miller of Mobile, Ala. of his 
stay at an A. H. A. Member hotel during a recent 
business trip. “A hotel, with its many services, 
relieves my mind completely of the annoying 
details of living” 

AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


FOR A FRESH START 


STOP AT A HOTEL 
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AIR YOUTH 


SB yess H. COLES, just out of 
Central High School, St. Paul, 
Minn., zoomed into first place in the na- 
tional scholarship competition sponsored 
recently by Air Youth of America. Don 
was awarded two years of boner: in 
aeronautical engineering at the Boein 

School of Aceon Oakland, Calif’ 

Don was an honor student at Central 
High. Although he has partly worked his 
way and helped his family by doing odd 
jobs, Don not only managed to maintain 
a high average in his studies, but found 
time to build 120 scale and flying 
models, many of them prize winners 
against stiff competition. 

Only seventeen, Don is not yet 
eligible for a private pilot’s license. 
However, he has logged more than 
fifteen hours of solo flying time (see cut, 
right), which cost him nothing. To pay 
for his time in the air, Don developéd 
an original type of model demonstra- 
tion plane. Equip with workable 
controls, this model explains the opera- 
tion of a full-scale plane. It is used by 
the flying instructor to teach beginnin 
birdmen how to handle the controls o 
a full-scale ship. Don built three of these 
models, which he swapped with a 
ne flying instructor for five 
hours’ flying time each. 

For the two years prior to his gradua- 
tion last June, Don conducted experi- 


saat: 


Send your contributions to: High Sch 


ments at Central High School with a 
dynamic prop tester and a 20-inch wind 
tunnel. The data thus obtained were 
used by several commercial gas model 
propeller manufacturers. 
“SPIRIT OF °43” - 

“Spirit of “43” is the apt ta 
which the Fortuna High School c 
43 christéned its “mockup” of the 
drivex’s compartment of an automobile 
(see cut, left) The “Spirit” is “driven” 
in the Highway Safety course, a six- 
week unit that has been offered the 
sophomore social studies classes, under 
James A. Batchelor, teacher, for the past 
seven years. 

Though anchored to the floor as 
securely and safely as a Link training 
E. the “Spirit” thoroughly schools 

ginners in safe and proper driving 
methods. 

Sophomores rate the course as “tops.” 
Officials of the California Highway 
Patrol credit the school, which is located 
at Fortuna, Calif.,,on the scenic Red- 
wood Highway, with being responsible 
in a large measure for the exceptionally 
fine safety record boasted by southern 
Humboldt County. In fact, operator’s 
license examiners are ised if any 
of the five hundred students of this rural 
school miss a question of the written 
examination or fumble their driving test. 

Members of the class, working with 
the science department, performed a 


with 
of 


community service during Public 
Schools Week. They converted the 
“Spirit” into a reaction-time testing de- 
vice. Parents who submitted to the 
tests learned something many drivers 
find out only after a serious accident— 
it takes longer than you think to bring 
your foot across that short distance from 
the accelerator to the brake pedal. 
HEMISPHERE JAMBOREE 

“Chao!” “chaol,” shouted dozens’ of 
Yankee girls in good Argentine slan 
(it means “so long!”), as a truckload 
Latin American campers pulled away 
from Bonnie Brae, Western Hemisphere 
encampment of the Girl Scouts, near 
Otis, Mass. 

They were absorbing lessons from the 
23 Pan-Amerizan delegates, who in turn 
were picking up “okay,” and “swell.” 

From Irma Acuna, ‘Buenos Aires, 
Maria Clara Machado, Rio de Janiero, 
Maria Adelaida Palacios, Mexico City, 
and many others they discovered what — 
Girl Scouts and Girl Guides are doing 
in the western world. In Brazil, the 
Bandeirantes, 00 after a oe 
try’s pioneers, work in itals, trave. 
into the mountains to a among the 
poor peasants. : 

.All are enthusiastic about the United 
States. For them as for the American 
delegates, the high point of the two- 
week encampment was the visit of Mrs. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt on Aug. 18. 
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Seraph - 
(Continued from page 26) 


sweetpeas. She said it when a cake tell. 
It was aggre a sign of disaster, too! 

Maybe there was too much Aunt 
Celicia in her. People always said that 
it made an old maid of you to live 
with an old maid. 

Polly set her lips into a straight thin 
line ‘and took up a saucepan. 

There came a prodigious thump on 
the kitchen door. The door, flew open, 
and there was Seraphine big as all out- 
doors. He sang out in a voice that 
shook the ia kitchen and Polly in 
it and the whole house beyond. 

“Hey there, Polly! Where’re those ap- 
ples of ours that want picking? Show 
me to them. Shake a leg!” 


Poll and dropped the sauce- 
pan pe Fe che on the “a 

“Conh!” 

A glow brighter than the fire’s spread 
out over her face. Her set lips un- 
rolled and blossomed out into a large 
smile. 

Aunt Celicia, in the parlor, came up 
with a great start. Well, she’d declare! 
—That didn’t sound like a French-Cana- 
dian voice at all. If she hadn’t known, 
she'd have said that was an American 
boy out there. She heard Polly say 
something back. It sounded like “Jeff.” 
It certainly wasn’t Seraphine. Then she 
heard the kitchen door slam to. Celicia 
heard the two of them hollering and 
running down the hill towards the or- 





Beware the Jabberwock, 
My Son 


ILL ROGERS, the late cowboy- 

actor-writer, was a past master at the 
art of squelching. In his mild way he 
would often ee in his daily syndicated 
newspaper column to dump some famous 
figure off his high horse. One of Will's 
victims was Gene Tunney, then heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 

At the time Gene was fond of flaunting 
his knowledge of the classics, particularly 
the works of Shakespeare. On a dare he 
once lectured to Dr. William Lyon Phelps’ 
class in literature at Yale University. Gene 
dwelt heavily on “The Winter’s Tale” and 
explained the depth of the play. He said 
he had read it ten times before he could 
really begin to appreciate how much was 
in it. 

A few days later Will Rogers tickled the 
readers of his column with this jibe: “Gene 
Tunney . . . said he read Shakespeare ten 
tings Bills he could get what he meant. 
Is there something wrong with Shakespeare 
or with Gene? If everybody had to read his 
stuff ten times, why, Shakespeare is not the 
author he was cracked up to be. But if 
somebody else can read him and get him 
the first time, why, Tunney is not the high- 
brow he is Pe up to be. Yours for 
simpler writers and harder hitters, Will 
Rogers.” 
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chard. Polly had gone right out with 
him! The two of them were laughing 
and shouting all the way. Thick as 
thieves! They might have known each 
other most of their lives. 

It suddenly struck Aunt Celicia that 
they probably had. Al] through school 
days, anyway. It struck her suddenly 
that Polly Robbins had a lively life that 
had nothing to do with this old house 
and nothing to do with her aunt. 

After a while, she heard the outside 
cellar door come open and young feet 


* go down the stairs. They pounded hard 


on the way down, but came up light 
as a squirrel’s. Celicia went to the win- 
dow, 8 well in the shadow, 
though. But the young apple picker 
was too quick for her. She saw just 
a flash of him as he ran back for an- 
other sack of apples. The boy was like 
quick-silver. She had heard the French 
were like that. 

Celicia went to the kitchen and 
mixed up her biscuits. She had to do 
that much for a hired man, whoever 
he was. Oh, he wasn’t hired. He was 
working for nothing. That made it 
worse. She was beholden to him. Any- 
way, he was working, and he’d be hun- 
gry. She made a big batch and set 
them away till it came on evening. 

Another load of apples went into 
the cellar under her Foot. The apples 
were coming in fast. 

Likelier not, every last apple 
would be bruised and spoiled. The 
young man must be shaking them down 
on the ground, to get them in at this 
rate. Every last apple would be spiked 
by stubble grass or have a baigedd spot 
on it where the rot would begin. It 
was the crazy way the French did 


wr 
er the next sack went down, 
Celicia Robbins couldn’t stand it any 
more. She covered her head with her 
apron, to keep off the cobwebs, and 
she stole down the kitchen stairs. She 
was bound to know the worst. She 
went to the bin and looked in. Thin 
autumn sunlight came in on the 
mounded apples there. There was not a 
k or a bruise. The old woman rolled 

e top apples over. He probably. had 
hid the spiked ones underneath. The 
French were tricky. She rolled the fruit 
over and over. There wasn’t the sign 
of a stubble scar. The apples had been 
picked by hand, the way careful 
Yankee farmers picked them. Polly!— 
that was it. Polly was out there picking 
them for him. 

Steps came pounding outside. Celicia 
had to run upstairs for the first time 
in twenty years. She had barely got 
up, when she heard the next load of 
apples coming in. 

The door flew open. And Polly came 
in with the whole north wind behind 


(Concluded on next page) ~ 





Every Boy knows the 
splendid reputation Corona portables 
have for speed, easy writing, and sturdi- 
ness. United: Air Lines Mainliners carry 
Corona Zephyrs (De Luxe model) for the 
convenience of their passengers. See your 
Corona dealer for free home trial. Ask 
him how you can buy a Corona for 
about the same cost as renting one. Get 
your Corona today. 


De Luxe Corona Zephyr ... weighs about 
9% Ibs. ... fast, accurate, low priced. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Syracuse, New York 





CAPT. JACK KNIGHT, c/o United Air Lines, 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your free Corona offer, con- 
sisting of autographed photo, personal letter. 
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SAXIE MANSFIELD 


RECOMMENDS THE 


MARTIN 


SAXOPHONE 











* 
Think of the 

fun, excitement 
and opportunities 
for fameand fortune 
thatcomefromplay- 
ing the same saxo- 
phone you hear fea- 
tured by leadingbands 
onyourfavoriterecords 
and radio programs. Take 
the advice of successful pro- 
fessionals and get off toa flying 
start with a Martin. It’s easy to 
play, easy to buy. Send for FREE 

photo of Saxie Mansfield. Mention 

instrument you play or prefer. 

MARTIN ‘company 
COMPANY 

Dept. Elkhart, Ind. 
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Send for FREE price smashing liter- 
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Seraph 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


her. Her cheeks were like the Macin- 
tosh Reds in the cellar. Her hair was 
blown every which way. The sun and 
the wind came in with her. The kitchen 
swam with sudden light. And Polly 
smelled of apples all over. 

But it wasn’t Polly at all. Not a girl 
at all. It was a strange new woman 
Celicia was staring at. 

Aunt Celicia stared and stared at her. 
And for the life of her, deep down in 
her somewhere, she could not help feel- 
ing strangely pleased. 

There were leaves in the strange 
new woman’s hair. She had a sack of 
apples slung over her shoulder. She 
stood there tall and still. Then she 
at a with her sack by the bottom 
and poured the whole floor full of red 
and gold autumn light. The little red 
and yellow crabapples rumbled out and 
spread and covered the entire room. 
The smell of them was overpowering. 
The woman threw down a pan and 
got down on all fours, picking them 
over. 

It was like something Celicia had 
read about ages and ages ago. The old 
woman stood watching the young 
woman and trying to think what it was. 
It was something in her Fourth Reader, 
when she was a child . . Pomona!— 
that was it. Pomona. ‘he apple god- 
dess of the old Romans! 

Celicia could not say a word. She 
went back into the parlor and sat down. 
She had to. She was all of a tremble 
with excitement over the way her niece 
looked. She had never believed her 
niece could look like that. 

She could hear the fire in the kitchen 
chimriey roaring in the wind. She could 
hear her niece shoving in the wood 
and putting the kettles on for jelly. 
The house began to smell of sweet 
cooking. The scent of apples went all 
through the rooms. Wherever Celicia 
went, the sharp scent came after her. 
The old rooms smelled like Arabia and 
the Spice Isles. 

Polly was tearing around like a wild 
thing. She stirred one seething kettle 
with her wooden spoon and put on 
another. She brought in a new sack of 
apples and dumped them on the floor. 
She poured out a kettleful of scaldin 
red juice into the cheesecloth bag an 
let it drain into a pan. Then she rushed 
the — juice back on to the . 
boil it down. She di u 
of the silky fluid De alled Temmbles 
after tumbler full and set them down 
on the window sills like pieces of 
church stained-glass windows in the 
westering sun. 

Aunt Celicia couldn’t lift a hand to 
help. Sheeonly got in the way. She 


was carried away with her niece’s gé- 
ings on. 
Suddenly Polly banged the door and 
was ge 

Polly was gone a good long time. 
She was gone so long Celicia yo 
to calm down a bit. She put her bis- 
cuits into the oven. She took them out 
browned and done. Still no Polly. The 
old woman fidgeted about and rinsed 
out the jelly kettles. No sign of Polly. 
She could stand it no longer. She went 
to the window and looked out. The 
sun was on the edge of the world. The 
whole earth was washed over with gold. 
It was hard to make things out. Celicia 
had to shield her eyes with her hand. 
It was an unearthly sunset. It made 
her think of the Book of Revelation. 
That was Celicia’s favorite book in the 
Bible. 

What Celicia saw at last was right 
out of the same Book of Revelation, 
too. She saw Polly. She was up a tree. 
She was standing high in the apple tree 
nearest the house. The wind was tak- 
ing her hair out every way around her 
head. She was back to the sun, and she 
looked dark and larger than any other 
woman on earth. And the young man 
was up there in the tree, too. He was 
facing Polly. The sun was all over him. 
His face shone like an archangel’s face. 
And the sun was in his hair. It wasn’t 
dark hair at all. It was blond and full 
of fire. 

And while Celicia watched, the 
young man whose face was all fire 
leaned over to the woman and kissed 
her. 

Celicia was still shaking all over 
when the apple gatherers came in. It 
was quite dark in the kitchen. Celicia 
was trembling too: hard to light the 
lamp, though it was dark. Yet it seemed 
light as day to her when the two young 
pe came into the room. They must 

ave seen Celicia by their own light. 
The light they gave out. For Polly 
sang out: 

“Here, Aunt Celicia, meet h! 
Seph, this is my aunt, and she’s baked 
you a big pan of her best biscuits. I 
can smell ‘em. Come on!” 

Celicia did not recognize her own 
voice speaking. She never would have 
believed it was hers. 

“Why, Polly Robbins, you've got no 
right to make such a mess of so lovely 
a name!—I'm glad to meet you, Sera- 

hine. Your su is ready for you.” 

Celicia lit the lamp. But she had no 
need to. For as they sat down to eat, 
it seemed to Celicia Robbins as if her 
old house was lighted up by a radiance 
such as had not been there since she 
had been a very small child holding 
her first doll, right within her arms. 





Reprinted from the Farm Journal, by 
permission of the editors and the author. 
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Family Affair 


During one ot his recent “So You Wan 
to Lead a Band” sessions at the Casino-on- 
the-Park in New York City, band-leader 
Sammy Kaye handed the baton to a high. 
school lad. As usual, Kaye asked his guest 
conductor a few questions and then told 
him that from the moment he began to 
wave the baton unti) he had finished, the 
tad could-consider the band his. 

“You mean to say I’m actually the band 
‘eader now?” asked the lad. 

‘That’s right, assured Kaye. 

‘Then, before I begin, I'd like to hire 
my brother for the sax section—he’s been 


out of work for a few months!” 
Lucius Beebe in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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Awk! 
He: Per | is a crow?” 
She: “I don’t know Why?” 


He: “Caws.” 
Piedmont Highlander, Piedmont, Calif. 


* 


Yum-Yum 
Traveler: “And do you know anything 
about religion?” 
Cannibal: “Well, we had a taste of it 


when the last missionary was here.” 
Piedmont Highlander, Piedmont, Calit. 


* 


Waiting 
Junior: “Aw, Dad, come on. Let’s buy 
@ new car.” 
Dad: “Just wait until I've had a ride in 
the old one first, will you?” 


Scribe News, Oakland, Calif. 
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Modern Warfare 
“I always fight the enemy with his own 
weapons, 
“Really? How do you go about stinging 
@ mosquito?” 


Classmate 


















Lariar in “Collier's” 
“And remember, if at first you don’t 
succeed, never mind.” 
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Off-Beat 
The new police officer was being shown 
his night beat. : 
“You see that red light in the distance? 
Well, that’s the limit of your beat. Now get 
se with you,” said the sergeant. 
e policeman set out and was not seen 
again for a week. When he finally showed 
the sergeant furiously demanded where 
he had been. 
“You know that red light?” asked the 
policeman 
“Yes,” 
“Well, that was a moving van bound for 
Chicago.” 
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Baker News, Denver, Colo. 


* 
No Re-Fill 


The sailor, home on leave, went to see 
a doctor about a sore throat. 
Doctor (after examination): “Try gar- 
gling with salt water.” 
Sailor: “What, again! I’ve been torpedoed 
three times!” 
Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fila. 
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Post Mortem 
Wit: “I hear they’re going to fight the 
battle of Bunker Hill over again.” 
Nit: “Why?” 
Wi: “It wasn’t fought on the level.” 
Richardsonian, College Park, Ga. 
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Early Bird 


Freddie crept into the house, o 
The cuckoo clock struck four; 

Freddie crept close to the clock. . . 
Then cuckooed eight times more! 


be News, Oakland, Calif. 
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Service with a Sneeze 
Man (stopping his car in filling station): 
“Til take 2 quarts of gas and a pint of oil.” 
Filling Station Operator: “O.K., sir., and 
would you like me to sneeze in your tires?” 


* 


Emergency 
A doctor had an urgent call from a man 
saying that his small son had swallowed a 
fountain pen. 
“Tl be there right away,” said the doctor, 
“but what are you doing in the meantime?” 
“Using a pencil.” 


Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fila. . 
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Pals 

“There goes the general with that buck 
private again.” 

“Who is that lad—a millionaire’s son or 
a band leader?” 

“Neither. He’s that boy from Wisconsin 
whose mother sends him a chocolate cake 
every Thursday.” 

* 
And then there was the boy who nick- 


named his girl “Appendix” because it cost 
so much to take oe ont 
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For use this term—and 
many more to come! 

Here’s America’s outstand- 
ing, ular priced quality 
rang pe. A beautiful 
new model for years of easy 
writing. Gorgeous colors for 
your selection. 


BIG VALUE, EASY 

WRITING FEATURES 

© 14 Carat Gold Rein- 
forced Point with Irid- 
ium Tip. (Fine, Me- 
dium and Broad Points) 

® Leak Proof Feed 

® *Trans Vue, Visible Ink 
Supply 

©@ Large Ink Capacity 

@ Instant Starting, 
Smooth Writing 


® Beautiful, Chevron 
Stripe Colors: Gray, 
Green, Morocco, Gold, 
Solid Black 


‘© Military Clip — flush 
’ with top of pen cap. 


@® Men’s and Women’s 
Sizes. Individually Gift- 
Boxed “2 


“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
WEAREVER DELUXE 
PEN & PENCIL SET 

Pencil to match. A fine back- 


to-school gift. 5] ” 


WHENEVER You Need Pens & 
Pencils—ASK FOR WEAREVER! 


At Your Dealer’s 
David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 
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1. “Por,” § SAID to my Dad one day, “I’ve got a 
business proposition for you. If I can show you how’ 
I can pay for a Royal portable typewriter myself, will 
you pay the down payment?” “Sounds like a mighty’ 
fair deal, son,” he said. “But how in the world are you 
going to pay for a Royal yourself?” 














2. “EASY AS FALLING off a log,” I grinned. “Here’s what I’ve 
done. I told all the neighbors that I was in the typing businéss, 
and asked whether they had any work for me. Well, Mr. Jones 
is going to pay me to type up his office reports, and Mr. Daniels 
wants me to type up experiences of his hunting trips—and his 


wife wants me to—” 














3. “BUT, SON,” Dad said, “you don’t even know how to type!” 
“That’s easy!” I said, “With Royal’s Self-Teacher, I can learn 
in no time at all!” Dad was so pleased with my business sense, that 
we went out right then and there to buy a Royal Portable. As 
soon as I saw the Arrow model, I said, “Get that one, Dad. It’s 
practically like a regular office Royal! MAGIC* Margin, Segment 
Shift, Touch Control*, Finger Flow Keyboard—everything!” 


FOR FREE HOME TRIAL—SEND COUPON! 





Royal Typewriter Co., Ine. 
Dept. S-9, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, factory-new Royal Portable 
to try in my own home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Name. 





Street, 
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4, DAD PAID the down payment, and said to me, “Think you'll 
get enough business to pay the monthly payments?” “A cinch!” 
I answered, “why—I’ve got twice that amount of business lined 
up right now!” Dad laughed. “You’re a swell business man, son! 
How would you like to have your Dad for a partner?” 








ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


_THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


Copyright 1941, Royal Typewriter Co.; Inc., #Trade-marks Reg, U: S. Pat. OW.» 





